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‘Part One 
PRELIMINARY PAPERS 


PUBLISHED IN PREPARATION FOR 
THE JERUSALEM MEETING 


Except in the case of statements and recommenda- 
tions adopted by formal vote, the International 
Missionary Council is not responsible for the opin- 
ions or statements expressed. Four preliminary pa- 
pers on the Christian Mission in the Light of Race 
Conflict were distributed in advance of the Jerusa- 
lem Meeting to all the delegates for their tnforma- 
tion. ‘These have been revised and are printed in 
the following chapters. None of these papers was 
formally presented to the Council and no action was 
taken by the International Missionary Council in 
reference to them. 
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EDITORIAL NOTE 


IN preparation for the consideration by the Council of the problems 
arising out of the contacts of different races, no attempt was made to 
survey the problems in all parts of the world. It was believed that more 
might be accomplished if the attention were centered on two or three 
important areas, to review with reference to such a more limited field 
some of the most effective and instructive efforts that are being made 
to deal with these racial relations in order to discover in the light of the 
best available experience in the world in what ways the Christian forces 
can make the largest possible contribution to the furtherance of racial 
understanding and goodwill. The problems on which it was decided to 
focus attention were those arising from the contacts of the white and 
black races in the Southern States of America, and in South Africa, and 
those arising from the contacts of Oriental and Occidental peoples on the 
Pacific Coast of North America. 

With reference to the problems arising from the contacts of the white 
and black races, the author of the first paper is Dr. John Hope, who is 
President of Morehouse College, Atlanta, Georgia, one of the oldest 
negro colleges in the United States of America. The second paper was 
prepared by Dr. T. J. Woofter, Jr., the Director of Research for the 
Commission on Inter-racial Coéperation and Director of Race Studies for 
the University of North Carolina, under the direction of a committee 
composed of Dr. R. R. Moton, Dr. Thomas Jesse Jones, and Dr. John 
Hope, who have approved it. The third paper was prepared by the 
Reverend J. Dexter Taylor, D.D., who is a missionary of the American 
Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions and has served in Natal 
for twenty-nine years. A special note of acknowledgement is due to 
Dr. Taylor for writing this paper on very short notice. 

The brief survey of the relations between Occidental and Oriental 
peoples on the Pacific Coast of North America was prepared by Mr. 
Galen M. Fisher, formerly General Secretary of the National Committee 
of the Young Men’s Christian Associations of Japan, and now Director of 
the Institute of Social and Religious Research in New York City. 
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CHAPTER I 


WHE NEGRO IN THE UNITED STATES 
OF AMERICA 


John Hope, LL.D. 


HE Negro entered America without the language of 

America, without the religion of America, without the 
education of America, without the political viewpoint of 
America, without the economic viewpoint of America, with- 
out the family life of America. 

As far as possible, the slave was kept in ignorance. While 
the English language was not prohibited him, it was not 
encouraged beyond the range of necessity, so that thousands 
of Negroes isolated on great plantations had barely the rudi- 
ments of English, and in intercourse among themselves 
talked an unknown jargon, remnants of which still remain 
in some of the lowlands and sea islands of Georgia and South 
Carolina, 

The Negro slaves, ruthlessly cut loose from their own 
people, their own customs, their own religion, were thrown 
together pell-mell, often with nothing—either language or 
religion—in common. They quickly absorbed the Chris- 
tian viewpoint, although the Christian religion, as sanction- 
ing the tenets and customs of slavery, would tend to give 
these Negroes a very limited and distorted view of what 
Christianity really is. 

Education for the Negro was something to be feared by 
slave-owners, so that there were severe laws against his 
education. 

As a slave, he had, of course, no political participation, 
although it is true that the census gave additional represen- 
tation in Congress to slave States. 

With some notable exceptions, Negro slaves were not en- 
couraged in thrift and economy, and whatever lessons were 
learned were imparted by force and in the interest of the 
master rather than of the slave himself. 
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He entered America with his native home and family ties 
forever and hopelessly shattered, and the spirit, method, and 
exigencies of slavery made it almost impossible for him to 
develop American family life. 


I. THE CULTURAL: AND; RELIGIOUS STADUS ae 
THE NEGRO ON EMERGENCE FROM SLAVERY 


In spite of these inhibitions and handicaps Negroes came 
out of slavery with the English language so much theirs 
that many spoke it idiomatically, correctly, beautifully; 
and a few Negroes had thought, spoken, and written so 
well in prose and poetry that the American Negro may be 
said to have achieved a literature before his emancipation,— 
to say nothing of the fact that he had produced a lyric form 
(the poetry and the music his own) that yearly becomes 
more and more a marvel to those who study the Negro. 

When we think of the Negro’s interpretation of the Chris- 
tian religion and realize that his first contact with this re- 
ligion came in the midst of slavery and that his masters 
were the “Christians,” it is almost beyond conception how 
the Negro acquired such an adequate comprehension of 
Christ’s teaching. It could not be out of the life of the 
slave-owner; it was out of the Book, as the Negro himself, 
through suffering and a mysterious philosophy, came face 
to face with the Christ. His interpretation was so mar- 
velous and adequate that less and less were his owners able, 
with any degree of moral comfort, further to bestialize him 
through slavery. 

There is no doubt in the mind of the writer that the 
Negro’s comprehension of Christ and his living out Christ 
did as much as anything else to make the abolition of 
slavery possible. It was no accident, for instance, that 
Joseph T. Robert, born and reared a planter and a slave- 
owner in South Carolina, should free his slaves and take his 
family to a place where there was no slavery. Robert, asa 
Christian, saw in the Negro’s quality a brother, rather than 
a beast of burden. ‘This instance, many times repeated, 
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presents a suggestion that in a mysterious way the Negro 
freed himself through the power of Jesus Christ as the 
Negro found Christ in chains. 

In spite of laws against the slaves’ education and though 
only four per cent. of the 4,000,000 slaves emancipated 
could read and write; it would be a serious mistake to think 
of the Negro as having emerged from slavery in ignorance. 
He knew much of agriculture, the handling and breeding of 
live stock; he had through necessity learned some things 
about diet which in recent years are being more and more ap- 
plied for reasons of good health. He discovered, for in- 
stance, the value of foods containing vitamins long before 
the world knew there was any such thing as vitamins. He 
knew the trades, and in all the fields of industry in the South 
he had become a skilled workman and had reached the 
place where he was used as a foreman and could undertake 
and execute contracts. In his church, though this church 
had to have the direction and guardianship of a white man, 
the Negro had developed a leadership among his own people 
the technique of which still persists and gives a value and 
coloring to practically all his organizations and institutions. 
We may say with good reason that the Negro entered 
slavery ignorant; that he came out of it educated. 

It has already been said that the Negro entered America 
without the American economic outlook. It may almost as 
correctly be said that there was no effort made to give him 
the economic outlook. In fact, the ways of slavery were 
such that the tendency would be for the slave to become 
thriftless and improvident. He had no guaranty of keeping 
whatever he might make, and the ease with which slaves 
were bought and sold gave little chance for any arrangement 
based upon permanent abode. But even thus the emanci- 
pated Negro went to work, saved money, bought farms, ac- 
quired city homes, and found sufficient surplus to educate 
his children. And much of this had taken place on a large 
scale within the first ten years of his emancipated life in 
America. It may be said, therefore, that he came out 
from slavery with the economic outlook of America. 
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It has already been said that the slave entered America 
without the political outlook of America. What, may we 
ask, was there in slavery to encourage him to have the 
political outlook of America, ‘‘the spirit of freedom, with 
every man up, nobody down’? He was a chattel for 300 
years, corralled, crowded, bought, and sold. But in some 
mysterious way Negroes knew what was going on and in 
interest became a part of what was going on. They lis- 
tened to conversation, they reported conversation sur- 
reptitiously, they learned how to read and retailed to the 
illiterate things that were read from the chance newspaper, 
whether on the master’s table or taken out of some packing 
box. They had premonition; they had an idea of the out- 
come. When freedom finally came, they realized that they 
had reasoned for some time that it was coming and had been 
expecting it. 

To a surprising degree they entered almost at once into 
the field of politics; they became members of legislatures and 
judges of courts. Much has been written that is deroga- 
tory to the Negro with reference to his political life in the 
South during Reconstruction days. But it was not simply 
Negroes in politics that were irregular; life itself just after 
that great four-years’ war was irregular. There were 
greed, profligacy, intrigue. It was not simply the Negro; 
it was life in America following a protracted and exhausting 
war that overturned the political and economic foundations 
of one of the richest and most dominating sections of the 
United States. 

But it is true that some of the best laws existing in the 
southern States to-day were made by those legislatures 
where the Negro had much influence. Among these are 
the enactments whereby the southern States for the 
first time in their history had free schools for the edu- 
cation of white and colored people. Until that time the 
poor white man was practically unable to receive an 
education. Negroes in politics therefore generously re- 
lieved the unfortunate white man as well as the unfortunate 
Negro. 
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Il. THE SITUATION CONFRONTING THE 
EMANCIPATED NEGRO 


Of much that happened just after emancipation, of much 
that has happened since Reconstruction days in the South, 
and of much that still exists with reference to the Negro, 
the explanation may be found in this question: Where 
did the emancipated Negro live? 

For the most part, he lived in the southern States, in the 
very place where he had lived as a slave. He lived among 
his former masters, broken by war in wealth and numbers, 
and he faced a new economic system that must recognize 
the Negro as free, and privileged to bargain in an open 
market as a free man for his labor and the products of his 
labor. He lived among the people who had forced him by 
law to remain in ignorance as far as that was possible, but 
must now by law accord him equal though separate educa- 
tional advantages. He lived among a white people who 
were in ignorance and poverty, because slave-owners and 
slave barons had for centuries put the Negro slave in open 
fierce competition with these poor white working people. 

The Negro was forced, therefore, into the midst of three 
very distinct groups, more or less unacquainted with one 
another in those more intimate ways that make sympathy 
and generous understanding possible. These three groups, 
the former slave-owning whites, the non-slave-owning poor 
whites, and the recently emancipated Negroes, were more 
or less hostile to one another, the hostility of each growing 
out of the conditions and the results of slavery. 

Is there any wonder, therefore, that harmony and a 
dynamic goodwill did not obtain? Here were 4,000,000 
people very recently and suddenly removed from slavery. 
Here were the former slave-owning people not able in many 
instances to employ these former slaves at a reasonable 
wage, and hardly willing to do so if able. An economic sit- 
uation appeared that made people in the South think of 
passing laws that would force Negroes to work, thereby 
producing a sort of economic slavery with none of the 
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responsibility that these former slave-owners had felt for 
their slaves. This condition threatened in a large way to 
undo the good of emancipation which had been gained 
through four years of war. The Government of the United 
States had, therefore, to take a hand to protect Negroes. 
The Negro was given the ballot as a means of protection. 

In fact, the only means at the disposal of the liberators 
of the Negro for protecting him was to arm him with the 
ballot. This ballot, guaranteed by Union soldiers, made 
living and advancing possible for Negroes during the first 
ten years of their freedom, and kept in power the political 
party that was their friend and protector. 

The fact that through violence, deception, and finally, 
unfair and discriminating laws, the Negro was later de- 
prived of his ballot in the former slave States does not prove 
at all that the ballot was a mistake. On the contrary, the 
ballot was the strongest safeguard, and the Negro through 
the ballot was put into such a position of self-protection and 
self-promotion that he has managed through this impetus 
to survive and develop in spite of disfranchisement for 
many years. \ 


Ii]. THE FUNDAMENTAL BASIS OF PROMISE 
FOR THE FUTURE 


As we look over this field where two races have lived for 
300 years under strange circumstances, calling out the 
crassest, most cruel, and most bestial elements in men, yet 
challenging and winning the most lofty, noble, and unselfish 
thoughts, acts, and interests possible in human beings, we 
wonder, Why all this? What is there that is fundamental 
and that makes for permanence and progress? 

Take the field of education. What has made the educa- 
tion of the Negro possible on such a scale and with such re- 
sults as are found for the Negro nowhere else in the world? 
To understand this remarkable advancement of Negroes in 
the field of education some might find the answer in the 
presence of public schools for Negroes in the South. And 
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they have rendered a great service, as may be instanced by 
the fact that in 1865 the Negro population of the United 
States numbered about 4,000,000, with an illiteracy of 
ninety-six per cent., while now the Negro population is 
about 12,000,000, with an illiteracy of thirty-five per cent. 
or less. 

Some might explain it by the presence of hundreds of 
private institutions of learning fostered for the education of 
Negroes alone in former slave-holding States. And these 
schools may well be used as the explanation of this educa- 
tional advancement among Negroes, because they have 
supplied not only education but the spirit of service, which 
has been an additional inspiration to become educated and 
has kept educated Negroes rather generally to a sense of 
obligation. for the education and amelioration of their 
group. It is perhaps true that the white teachers who came 
from the northern States at the close of the war brought a 
concept into the field of pedagogy that was, if not new in 
theory, certainly new in practice. Hitherto people, the 
world over, generally had been educated for their own bene- 
fit, advancement, and power. Sometimes these three ideas 
were carried so far among educated people that education 
became a cruel force that crushed the masses who did not 
have it. But these private schools and colleges sought out 
Negroes of all classes and quality, making no distinction 
whatever between the relatively poor and the relatively 
rich, the relatively educated and the relatively ignorant, 
bringing all of them into this great democracy of enlighten- 
ment and giving to them a torch that was to be borne by 
them into the distant places, in town and country, among 
the plantations, wherever ignorant Negroes were to be 
found. . 

It was a well-organized, intelligent, and holy mission on 
which these young, recently emancipated Negroes were sent 
by these northern white teachers throughout the South. It 
was perhaps the largest experiment in democratic education 
for altruistic purposes that had been undertaken up to that 
time. : 
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Others might go further back and say that even before 
the Yankee teacher came south after the Civil War, there 
were some people who were secretly and unlawfully teach- 
ing the individual Negro or the little group of Negroes in 
different places in the South. Many a Yankee ‘“‘school- 
marm,” brought south to teach white children in the great 
houses, also secretly taught the black slave how to read. 
Many a mistress, at the risk of criticism and danger, taught 
some exceptional slave how to read. Bishop Capers in 
South Carolina went so far as to make a little catechism for 
slave Negroes on the plantations to read. 

What motive force actuated those northern men in south- 
ern legislatures when they insisted upon the public school? 
What actuated the Yankee teachers when they came south, 
suffering odium and obloquy in order that Negroes might 
learn? What actuated the isolated Yankee ‘“‘schoolmarm”’ 
and the southern lady-mistress, and the Bishop of the Caro- 
linas, what impelled them to give Negroes the light, to open 
their blinded eyes that they might behold His glory? It is 
all quite simple when it is seen. It is Jesus operating in 
great souls so that they do His work. ‘That is the explana- 
tion, in spite of all that was horrible and untoward in 
American life—Christ in the hearts of men and women, not 
only unshackling a few million slaves, but seeking to redeem 
a great nation. 

The same spirit may be found as operating to preserve 
and protect the Negro in every avenue of life in the United 
States. Heisin a minority so far as numbers are concerned; 
he is in a smaller minority so far as education is concerned; 
he is in still smaller minority so far as wealth is concerned. 
And when it comes to his ability to protect himself through 
the ballot and other powers that white people use, he is 
still more in the minority in the United States. 

If only the ordinary elements were working in American 
society, the elements that writers of history and social 
science are apt to recognize, the writer of this paper would 
see slight chance or hope for the Negro’s future in the United 
States. Economically he might be crushed. The vicious- 
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ness that can be engendered in politics might make him 
without force. Even his education, that has gone so far, 
might suffer a serious curtailment, for we know what un- 
holy propaganda and unjust law may do to crush the weak. 
So serious might his situation become that even his religion 
might be affected, and that which has sustained him thus 
far—a mysterious hope—might perish. But there is this 
power moving in America, in spite of bad customs, dis- 
criminating laws, and prejudice so organized that America 
must suffer unfavorable and well-merited criticism for the 
presence of the Ku Klux Klan. This is the explanation of 
whatever protection, preservation, and advancement the 
Negro may have in America—the presence of Jesus Christ. 


IV. THE DAWN OF A NEW ERA IN INTER- 
RACIAL RELATIONS 


The foregoing, rather idealistic presentation regarding 
Jesus as the solvent of racial difficulties in the United States 
of America should not cause the writer to be classed as a 
visionary. He knows that all is not well. For instance, 
notwithstanding what has been said about education, it is 
well known that the Negro does not have equality of educa- 
tional advantages in that section of the United States where 
the majority of Negroes reside. Moreover, all is not well 
with the Negro in the field of labor. In some places he has 
an equal opportunity, but in many instances he does not 
have an equal opportunity either as to the sort of employ- 
ment or the amount of his wages in comparison with white 
working men. In fact, some people might say that what the 
Negro is getting is the crumbs, and that it is merely his good 
fortune that the crumbs in the United States are of an un- 
usually large size. 

We know that the Negro has been and even yet is noto- 
riously and cunningly deprived of his untrammeled suffrage 
in that section of the United States where the largest num- 
ber of Negroes resides. We know that in the matter of a 
safe abode or domicile there is serious difficulty, and his home 
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is not always guaranteed with such protection as other people 
get. This lack of protection is shown sometimes through his 
receiving threats and suffering violence from people who 
oppose his being in the neighborhood. It is shown again 
through lax housing arrangements which are tolerated to the 
detriment of the Negro’s health. 

All this is going on constantly, and the body politic is so 
used to the sight that it makes little impression on the 
majority. The majority becomes concerned only when 
something unusual takes place. 

An instance of this occurred at the close of the World War, 
when thousands of Negroes were returning from the war to 
become rehabilitated in peaceful vocations in their old homes. 
The question arose, somewhat through prejudice, somewhat 
through fear, as to whether the South should allow these 
Negro soldiers to be repatriated in their old homes, especially 
as they had been in France and enjoyed equality, thereby 
being rendered unfit to live under the old conditions in peace. 

To say the least, this was an ungracious attitude towards 
several hundred thousand Negroes who had risked their lives 
in their country’s cause. But the situation actually became 
so acute that a few well-thinking, far-seeing white men 
decided that this attitude on the part of many white people 
was neither just nor beneficial. They said, ‘‘We must see 
that these men are given the opportunity of returning to 
their homes without molestation and given an opportunity 
to earn a livelihood.”’ | 

This decision on the part of these few men called for cour- 
age and very quick execution. At once they got in touch 
with men who had a sense of responsibility and fairness in 
different communities all over the southern States, so that 
these few white people in various sections of the South pre- 
pared the rank and file of their people to receive these Negro 
soldiers in good spirit. This was finally accomplished. 
That incident was closed. ; 

Ordinarily, nothing further would have been done. But 
this small group of white men was prepared to go further. 
They said, ‘‘This ought never to have happened, and: we 
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should plan to prevent a recurrence of this sort of acute 
hostility between the races. To do this there must be or- 
ganization, so that whenever an emergency arises, the 
machinery will be ready to be put to work to compose what- 
ever difficulty may arise.”’ 

What the world knows about racial difficulties in the 
United States is that which the press reports. The press 
reports troubles, excitement, riots, lynchings, burnings,— 
all of which, it must be confessed, take place in that country. 
It is not so interesting for the press to publish what good did 
occur as what evil might have occurred, and if the press were 
disposed to publish the more favorable things, it would not 
be so easy to get the necessary information. 

But this small group of white people has prevented many 
serious upheavals. ‘This has been done quietly, and for best 
reasons little or nothing has been said aboutit. But through 
the activity of this group the physical lives of Negroes in the 
United States are becoming more precious. 

The attitude of this group of southern white people has 
been quite different from that of a number of other efforts in 
behalf of Negroes. It had been the habit of even the favor- 
ably disposed southern white people to think out what was 
best for Negroes and dothat. The effort was for the Negro, 
in behalf of the Negro. But this new group took another 
important step forward, and said: “We cannot know what is 
best for Negroes unless we consult with them so that we may 
find out their difficulties and problems from their point of 
view, and with a better understanding come nearer accom- 
plishing something really worth while.’’ With this in view, 
Negroes in various parts of the South were called together 
for conferences with white men and women in order that 
the Negro’s side of this perplexing question might be 
presented. 

The results of this were so helpful that another step was 
taken. It was decided that there should be an organization 
consisting of white people and Negroes, who would not only 
confer together but would make plans and work together on 
the various questions that came up from time to time affect- 
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ing the races in their relations with each other in the differ- 
ent communities. 

At first there was no hard-and-fast program to be carried 
out. It was rather an organization of white and colored 
people determined to do what was best to be done to meet 
each situation as it arose, and as far as possible to prevent 
difficulties from arising. 

As the months went on and these conferences continued, 
the white and colored people engaged in them came to know 
each other better, to discover more things in common, to 
find that difficulties were not so insoluble as had been 
thought, and, furthermore, to get real comfort and inspira- 
tion from mere contact with each other on this high, unselfish 
plane of association and codperation. 

Thus there has been developed a Commission on Inter- 
racial Codperation which functions more or less throughout 
a large part of the United States, not only in the South 
where Negroes are most numerous, but also in the North, 
East, and West. 


V. THE COMMISSION ON INTER-RACIAL 
COOPERATION 


It is interesting to note in the history of many movements 
that the by-products become more significant and powerful 
than the direct products. Here is an organization started to 
relieve the United States from acute clashes between Negroes 
and white people. In looking into these clashes, it found 
that lack of acquaintance makes for a lack of understanding 
and a lack of sympathy. The natural deduction was that 
the two races ought to know each other. But how should 
that take place in the midst of prejudice, fear, and hostile 
propaganda? This called for a study. And studies of the 
Negro were made. 

Where now may those studies be used to render the great- 
est service? Not many changes take place in men and 
women of advancing years. But youth is impressionable 
and teachable. Why not pass this information along to 
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white boys and girls and to young white men and women who 
are yet in schools and colleges? Why not pass the word 
along to church organizations where young people are found 
in large numbers? This is being done, and the minds of 
these young people are open and receptive. 

But the spirit and technique of the Commission on Inter- 
racial Codperation are that Negroes and white people work 
together for the interest of each other. What happens? 
These young white people in colleges say, ‘‘ Perhaps we ought 
to meet young Negro men and women who are in colleges. 
Notwithstanding the prejudice that has crystallized itself in 
law and custom, may not a few of us young white and colored 
people discreetly and profitably meet and talk over these 
questions together?”’ 

This has actually been accomplished, so that young white 
men and women have met with young colored men and 
women in college forums in different parts of the South to 
come to a better understanding and to come even into a 
spirit of Christian fellowship. 

So much has grown out of these efforts and this interest 
not only in the Negro as a working man, the Negro as agood 
citizen, but in the Negro as an educated man, the Negro as 
interested in art and as a creator of art, that there has arisen 
in the United States a much finer sense of appreciation for 
the Negro as a result of the Commission on Inter-racial 
Coédperation and some allied and kindred interests growing 
out of this effort. 

Thus far, in a rather indirect way, the technique of the 
Commission on Inter-racial Codperation has been suggested. 
Much that has taken place has been indicated, and it has 
been left to the imagination to see the still greater possibil- 
ities to be realized in fact as a result of this technique. 

What is the purpose of this movement? The purpose, of 
course, is to help the Negro; to give this rather defenseless 
minority a square deal in the midst of perhaps the most 
powerful and aggressive civilization to be found to-day on 
the face of the earth; to see to it that 12,000,000 Negroes ina 
democracy of 110,000,000 people may be able to have in fact 
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the right to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness which is 
the ideal of the American commonwealth. 

But this is not all. And herein lies a decided difference 
between the Commission on Inter-racial Coéperation and 
other efforts that have been made in the South for the im- 
provement of Negroes. Underlying that which has been 
done for Negroes there has been a selfishness lurking. Better 
schools, better treatment, better homes in order that the 
Negro may be more contented and therefore a better pro- 
ducer, thereby making a larger contribution to. the agri- 
cultural and industrial situation in America. That fre- 
quently has been the spirit of much that has been done 
seemingly on behalf of the Negro. 

This inter-racial relations movement is different. Here 
was the small group of white people, living in the South, who 
did not care particularly whether the Negro lived south or 
north, who were not primarily, if at all, interested in the 
Negro’s enhancing the prosperity of white people, who, 
strange as it may sound, may not have been interested in 
Negro welfare primarily. It was a strange searching of the 
heart on the part of this little minority of white people and a 
frank, penetrating look into their own white civilization. 
They said this among other things: ‘‘Can a civilization that 
is cruel and unjust survive? What effect would a civiliza- 
tion that remained cruel and unjust have upon the people 
themselves who perpetrated cruelty and injustice?’ They 
said: ‘‘We talk about Anglo-Saxon civilization. Now what 
has made Anglo-Saxon civilization great? It has been a 
spirit of law, a spirit of justice, as far as the Anglo-Saxons 
have understood law and justice. Are we not facing a de- 
mand to execute a higher righteousness than our civilization 
has ever had to face and execute? Does not the integrity 
and perpetuity of our own white civilization depend upon 
our sympathy and justice to the humblest man in the realm, 
of whatever race or condition?”’ 

In the last analysis, it was a voice crying in the wilderness. 
It was a little group of white people in the upper chamber, 
preparing a new inter-racial gospel which said that ‘‘no race 
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can live that degrades another race, and our survival de- 
pends upon the recognition of brotherhood towards black 
people. The most awful challenge, but the most convincing 
challenge, is this black minority in our midst. The question 
is whether we white people will save our own souls.”’ 

And this group, ten years old, is still small, but is growing 
in power and in influence, so much so that it is looking be- 
yond its own borders into every country that has an inter- 
racial problem. It recognizes that there will never be hu- 
man happiness and world peace until inter-racial differences 
are composed in the spirit of brotherhood. 


VI. CONCLUSION 


An attempt has been made in this paper to give an idea of 
the so-called Negro problem in the United States without 
going into too much detail. The object of what has been 
said is to inquire what, after all, has made improvement pos- 
sible when there has been and is so much to produce friction 
and what might become human destruction, either imme- 
diately through physical violence or gradually through the 
grinding influences that might be brought to bear in a power- 
ful civilization upon a weak minority. 

As has already been implied, we believe that the steadying 
and improving influence has been the presence of Christ, 
whether consciously or unconsciously, in the minds and 
hearts of some people, not necessarily a large number of 
people, but nevertheless people of such courage and lofty 
disinterestedness as to be able to sway, to a large extent, 
great masses of people who, if left to their own devices, 
might work havoc. And those few people in the United 
States need the encouragement and codperation of kindred 
spirits, wherever found, the world over. 

Now, knowing as I do the well-grounded suspicions of 
Negroes in America, fearing as I do the falling away of edu- 
cated. Negroes from a working belief in Jesus Christ as a 
result of bad treatment from people who in word at least 
profess Jesus Christ, I wish and earnestly pray for the solu- 
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tion of the racial problem in America. But I go further and 
pray that, the world over, the settlement of racial differences 
may be emphasized, and that, too, most especially among 
those peoples who profess Christ. God forbid that worse 
principles prevail! But we are facing to-day the question 
whether society will accept or reject Jesus Christ. Mere 
ignorance of His presence can no longer operate as an excuse 
forerror. The world now knows righteousness as a working 
principle. The world has met Jesus Christ. Soit isnota 
question of knowing Him but rather of choosing Him or 
leaving humanity to its self-destruction. 

Without the presence of Jesus Christ in the United States, 
be it repeated, the Negro will perish. And in the process of 
his destruction the destroyers will sow the seed of their own 
death by their own violence. 

The little group of white men that met in Atlanta, Georgia, 
just after the World War faced the fact inexorably:—A 
people cannot remain cruel and unjust and live. 


CHAPTER II 


AGENCIES FOR INTER-RACIAL COOPERA- 
TION IN THE UNITED STATES 


TTS Wooler, Jr.) LN... 
PaLN TRODUCTION 


OOPERATION, as the word is used in this paper, as- 
sumes a broad meaning. It refers to any type of joint 
activity for the common good. ‘The conception is too often 
applied narrowly to somewhat artificial efforts toward 
united work for social uplift, but it is well to remember that 
the true spirit of mutual helpfulness may be infused into the 
humblest tasks that are jointly undertaken by two or more 
people. This spirit of mutual helpfulness in the thousands 
of every-day contacts between two peoples is the basis of 
adaptation of diverse groups. Without this spirit in the 
seemingly trivial every-day tasks, friction and struggles are 
sure to develop in the larger issues. In order that two 
peoples may live together harmoniously, rather than in 
discord, it is necessary that the codperative spirit be infused 
into all their activities. Religion, agriculture, industry, 
education, public-health work, and government must all be 
so attuned that they will develop the desired attitudes. 
There are several differences between the situation of the 
Negroes in the United States and the situations of other 
belated peoples who are in contact with Western civilization. 
The progress made by colored people in America is, in part, 
due to this different situation, and in part, to conscious 
effort to ameliorate race relations. A knowledge of the 
differences in situation is necessary for appreciation of the 
peculiarities of such codperation in the United States and the 
determination of the extent to which the experiences in that 
country are applicable to other areas. 
A striking difference in the situation of the American 
Negro arises because the population ratio is almost perfectly 
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adapted for the maximum number of contacts. Though the 
Negroes form only ten per cent. of the total population of 
the country, they form from twenty to thirty per cent. of the 
population of the southern States, and the Negroes in the 
North are found in a few large cities. Under such condi- 
tions each Negro has opportunity to come into contact with 
many white people and each white man, in the areas of 
heavy Negro population, has opportunity to come into con- 
tact with many Negroes. Thisisa totally different situation 
from that presented in large areas of India and Africa where 
the representatives of Western culture are relatively few in 
number and where direct contact with the masses is very 
limited. 

Another difference is that the American Negroes were 
thrown into immediate contact with white culture and re- 
tained only a vestige of their tribal background. They did 
not come by tribes or even by families, and for that reason 
were absorbed into the plantation system of the South. 
Their whole happiness in the new land depended upon the 
rapidity with which they learned the language, acquired the 
habits of work, and became adjusted to the social and moral 
customs. This process, though it was forced by the institu- 
tion of slavery, was responsible for the development in a 
rather short time of a remarkable degree of like-minded- 
ness between the colored and white people in the United 
States. 

The third difference arises from the fact that the Negroes 
came into a land with developing cultural and economic 
resources. The young country was vigorous in expanding 
European civilization. It developed early the economic and 
spiritual resources necessary for sharing with an alien group. 
The struggle for existence was not sufficiently acute to com- 
pel the majority group to become intolerant. 

These unique conditions—the numerical balance of the 
races, the compulsory nature of the adjustment, and the 
spiritual and economic surplus of the country—were largely 
responsible for the situation which led Lord Bryce to ob- 
serve that the Negroes of the United States have made more 
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progress in sixty years than any other group in history in an 
equal period of time. 

Race prejudice is virtually the same _ psychological 
phenomenon in America as elsewhere. It manifests itself 
in attitudes of superiority, slights put upon the backward 
race, exploitation, and occasional violence. 

The attitudes of slavery have continued to some extent 
even after the abolition of the institution. During slavery 
the status of the Negro crystallized. After emancipation 
few were trained or able to change their occupations or 
living habits. White people assumed that subordination 
was the natural or divinely decreed status of the Negro, and 
Negroes had a tradition of subordination to live down. It 
was but a step from the slave cabin to the alley house in the 
city, and the latter was thought to be the natural habitat of 
the Negro. Though Negroes have made tremendous prog- 
ress since emancipation, these attitudes are manifest still 
in no small portion of the population. 

Added to the attitudes of slavery have been the attitudes 
of caste. Negroes on the plantation were either field hands 
or domestics, and this gave them a caste status in the minds 
of the employing class. Negroes now enter all professions, 
trades, and businesses, but the label of caste is still attached 
to them by many people. 

Before attempting to summarize the forces which have 
been operating to overcome the obstacles to better under- 
standing between the races, it is well to deal with two popu- 
lar fears which have manifested themselves in the past, 
inhibiting people from aiding the progress of the Negro. 

At first some people feared that what the Negro gained the 
white man would lose; or, in other words, they feared that 
the progress of the Negro would be made at the expense of 
the white race. Fears of this type are the most potent rein- 
forcement for prejudice. An increasing number of people 
are realizing that such fear is baseless. The members of 
both groups are learning in many ways that they are mutu- 
ally dependent and that each has a contribution to make to 
the national life. In health, in economic production, and in 
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education not only does the Negro not progress at the 
expense of the white neighbor, but his progress facilitates 
the progress of others. It is increasingly clear that Booker 
Washington spoke a homely truth when he said, ‘‘ You can- 
not hold a man in a ditch without staying there with him.”’ 

It was also feared that, with material and intellectual 
progress, the Negro would become a different being, would 
be transformed into an unpleasant neighbor and an undesir- 
able member of the community. This fear, also, has proved 
groundless. Judging by the criteria of crime, insanity, and 
health, one may see that the Negro is standing the strain 
of civilization without manifesting alarming pathological 
symptoms. True, the Negro rates of insanity, arrest, and 
death are all higher than those of the white race, but not so 
much higher as might be expected in a group of people during 
a period of adjustment and in a group situated on a lower 
economic level. The difference is not sufficient to warrant 
the feeling that Western civilization is damaging to colored 
people. In fact, suicide is very rare among Negroes, and 
this, in itself, indicates an accommodation to life as they live 
it. Itis significant that the death- and crime-rates decrease 
with education and a rising standard of living. Education 
and public-health work have materially reduced mortality 
among Negroes and the records of graduates of many schools 
show that comparatively few are ever embroiled with the 
law. Thus the educated and progressive Negro becomes a 
more desirable rather than a less desirable citizen and 
neighbor. 


I]. UNSOLVED DIFFICULTIES 


The prejudices and fears which surround race relations 
have led to certain problems which are vexing and difficult. 


SEGREGATION 


One of the issues on which there is no substantial agree- 
ment is the policy of separation of the races. A certain 
amount of separation comes about normally through the 
solidarity of the two groups and the attraction of like to like. 
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Other types of separation are based on specialization of 
service for Negroes. These occasion little comment. The 
third type of separation, however, based on legal enactment 
or social pressure, presents a wide divergence of opinion. 

Separation of the enforced type occurs in railway, omni- 
bus, and street-railway travel, in schools, and in public 
places such as hotels, restaurants, and theaters, and is oc- 
casionally attempted in residence neighborhoods. Theoreti- 
cally the North and the South present opposite policies as to 
this type of segregation. In the South, statutes prescribe 
separation on common carriers, in schools, and in public 
places. In the North, statutes forbid discrimination on ac- 
count of color. Despite the statutes in the North, sepa- 
ration of the races has tended to increase with the large influx 
of Negroes into northern cities. As the Negroes have in- 
creased, some northern cities have attempted separate 
schools and some theater and restaurant owners employ 
subtle means to exclude Negroes or to concentrate them in 
definite parts of the house regardless of the law. 

The manner of the administration of segregation is often as 
galling to the Negro as the fact of separation. In public 
places the administration of rules is entrusted to ushers, 
doormen, and porters, and these are not always tactful peo- 
ple. Local customs of administration differ so widely from 
place to place that the Negro traveling public is constantly 
embarrassed. At one place they may ride in the elevator 
with white people and at another they must use separate 
elevators; at one place they enter the railway station 
through the same gate with white people and at another 
they use a different gate; at one place they are seated at the 
front of the street car and at another at the rear. All of this 
is illogical and confusing and often administered by employ- 
ees who are unduly harsh to colored people. 

As illogical as these arrangements may seem, it must be 
remembered that they are based on long-standing custom, 
and having the sanction of tradition are not subject to rea- 
son but are governed by the usual emotions which control 
traditional habits. 
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To the mind of the white man favoring segregation, sep- 
aration is a symbol of the resolution to maintain racial 
integrity and a means of reducing racial friction. To the 
mind of the intelligent Negro, separation is an unnecessary 
degradation, a badge of inferiority. He feels that any less- 
ening of contacts robs him of the chance to assimilate 
culture. On the other hand, Negroes realize that separation 
in schools and in churches creates opportunities for 
Negro preachers and teachers which otherwise would not be 
possible, and it enables them to gain experience in administer- 
ing their own institutions which otherwise would be difficult 
to secure. There is little doubt that segregation, no matter 
how carefully worked out, usually results in discrimination 
against the segregated group. All in all, the problem of 
segregation has many angles and will probably be solved by 
time alone. In the last analysis it would seem that friction 
and dissatisfaction will arise from any form of contact or of 
enforced separation of the races which is not mutually 
agreeable to both. 


VIOLENCE 


Prejudice often is the cloak for violence against the 
weaker race. When economic jealousies are aroused or 
when an inter-racial homicide or rape has occurred, the 
violent passions of the mob are particularly likely to be 
aroused. 

At present, violence is on the decline, but much remains 
to be done to eliminate it. The annual average number of 
lynchings has declined from over 100 to approximately 
twenty-five, but that is still twenty-five too many. Studies 
of lynching show that the social and economic conditions 
from which violence arises are complex. Economic jealousy 
seems to play as greata partascrime. A large proportion of 
the cases of violence handled by the Inter-racial Commis- 
sion involved economic conflict as an important factor. 
Again, the mob-spirit is not uniformly distributed. Certain 
counties acquire the mob-habit and develop a disregard for 
law. In these, one outbreak succeeds another frequently, 
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while in other counties violence is rare or wholly absent. 
Experience has shown that violence is efficiently controlled 
by the cultivation of a law-abiding public sentiment, and of 
courage and determination among law-enforcement officers. 
Various measures have been tried :—agitation and advocacy 
of more stringent legislation by the National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored People; propaganda through 
the pulpit by the Federal Council of Churches; and the prose- 
cution of mob members, the promotion of propaganda, and 
the encouragement of law officers by the Inter-racial Com- 
mission. All of these are undoubtedly influential in reduc- 
ing the virulence of mob psychology, but the campaign of 
elimination is not yet completely successful. 


THE BALLOT 


The participation of Negroes in government is another 
matter on which practice varies from State to State. In 
general the rule may be laid down that the greater the pro- 
portion which Negroes form of the total population, the less 
do they participate in government. This is because of the 
fear of Negro domination in areas heavily Negro. 

This fear originated after the Civil War in Reconstruction 
days when the white people were virtually disfranchised and 
the Negroes placed in control of the governmental machin- 
ery. This sudden enfranchisement of ex-slaves in a period 
of bitterness and turmoil resulted in painful experiences for 
both races. The Reconstruction period has not faded from 
memory sufficiently to dispel the fear of a repetition of such 
experiences in the South. In these States the constitutional 
amendment forbidding disfranchisement on account of race 
or color is met by literacy and property qualifications for 
voting which bar the masses of Negroes. These tests are 
often administered in such a way as to permit practically all 
white people to vote whether they meet the qualifications or 
not. 

In the States with large Negro populations the Negro vote 
is negligible. In the border States and northern States 
Negroes vote regularly in general elections, but in the south- 
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ern States they are barred by the Democratic party from 
voting in primary elections of that party inasmuch as the 
Democratic candidates are chosen in a white Democratic 
primary. 


III. INDIVIDUAL HELPFULNESS 


Long before any organized effort for racial amity was 
launched there existed a tremendous amount of individual 
friendship and mutual aid in the face-to-face relationships of 
life. The traveler in the South who expects everywhere to 
find racial hostility is surprised at the prevailing friendly 
relationship between individuals of the two races. 

This manifests itself concretely in: 

1. Aid in farming and farm buying. 

2. Aid in family problems and home buying. 
3. Aid in difficulties with the law. 

4, Aid in securing an education. 

Negroes own over 200,000 farms in the South and on 
these farms mortgages amounting to hundreds of thousands 
of dollars are held. Most of the mortgage money has been 
loaned by white banks and individuals interested in helping 
the Negro to acquire his land. Besides actual money, 
much neighborly advice is also exchanged between farmers. 

Broken and destitute Negro families are often cared for by 
charitable institutions, most of which are supported by 
white donations. Not all this help goes from white to col- 
ored, either, as is indicated by the following story of her 
girlhood told by a prominent colored woman. Her mother, 
an expert seamstress, heard that the two daughters of her 
former owner were in greatly reduced circumstances. In 
order that her girl might appreciate the friendship which 
existed between the families, she helped her make a number 
of fine garments with her own hands and had her carry them 
several hundred miles in order to present them personally to 
the white women and pay them a visit. Many true stories 
of this type are told, illustrative of aid to former masters’ 
families joyfully given by friendly colored people. 
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As in the case of farms, many mortgages have been 
negotiated to help colored families buy their homes. These 
have been placed on colored homes, largely through the 
help of white people and in white banks and mortgage 
companies. 

In starting businesses, also, Negroes have received much 
friendly advice and financial assistance from white men. A 
recent study by the University of North Carolina, during 
which several hundred Negro business men were interviewed, 
indicated that white men had been instrumental in helping 
the great majority of them on their careers, especially during 
the early stages. 

These friendly acts and the resulting individual sympathy 
have been greatly stimulated by the Christian teachings of 
the Church in America. It is from the Golden Rule and the 
parables and the proverbs on charity that the inspiration for 
many of these acts comes. Without such a Christian basis 
of individual goodwill and mutual aid it would be impossible 
to build organized inter-racial codperation from overhead 
associations. 


IV. COOPERATION THROUGH RELIGION 


The adjustment of racial relations is a fruitful field for the 
practical application of Christian principles, for the trans- 
lation of the social teachings of Jesus into actual life. For 
this reason the churches, both white and black, have always 
been influential in determining racial policies. The senti- 
ment of the churches, however, has not always been unified. 
They divided North and South on the issue of slavery and 
some of the denominations have never re-united, largely 
because of the issue of the Negro. . Negro and white con- 
gregations are divided in the South and until recently there 
was little contact between the two. 

The principal function of the Church in race relations has, 
undoubtedly, been the creation of a Christian attitude to- 
ward humanity. The teachings of Christ, with their em- 
phasis upon just humanitarianism, sanctity of personality, 
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and neighborliness, have been powerful in their influence 
upon public opinion. These have been largely responsible 
for the neighborliness described in the previous section, 
which works itself out in friendly mutual aid between indi- 
viduals. It is also significant that when the Inter-racial 
Commission ! sought to discover those local leaders who were 
willing to take the initiative in starting local inter-racial 
committees, they found their constituency largely among the 
devout church-members of southern communities, and found 
the church organizations among those most ready to co- 
operate in spreading the movement. 

The cultivation of the Christian attitude in the individual 
church-member is therefore the largest contribution of 
organized Christianity to racial adjustment. Thus the 
churches create an atmosphere in which the secular agen- 
cies can accomplish results for racial betterment. 

Moreover, the churches in America have gone consider- 
ably farther than moulding the attitudes of individual 
members. They have been directly influential in alleviating 
conditions in three principal directions: 

1. For a considerable formative period they were active in 
the evangelization of the Negro. 

2. After the Civil War, they were active in founding and 
maintaining Negro educational institutions. 

3. Recently they have given aid to Negro congregations 
through mission church and preacher-training activities. 

The evangelization of Negroes has passed through some 
interesting vicissitudes. For a time slavery was justified by 
European sovereigns on the ground that it was a means of 
bringing the Gospel to so many of the heathen. In fact, 
several rulers stipulated that slaves should first have em- 


1 This Commission grew out of a Conference held in 1919 under the 
auspices of the Phelps-Stokes Fund. It represented all war-working 
organizations interested in inter-racial relations and included both white 
and colored people of the North and of the South. The organization 
was known at first as the Committee on After-war Codperation and was 
supported largely by the War Work Council of the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association (see page 70 of this volume). 
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braced Christianity. There is no record, however, of active 
insistence on this principle. 

For almost 100 years anything like wholesale evangeli- 
zation of slaves was held back by the feeling that it was 
illegal to hold a Christian in slavery. Scattered records of 
baptism of slaves indicate that even this period did not 
entirely lack conscientious owners. Immediately after 
this period (in 1701) the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel in Foreign Parts began its activities, its primary 
purpose being the evangelization of Negroes. 

Finally the slave-holders squared their consciences with the 
existing situation by some fine-drawn logic which concluded 
that the temporal and spiritual conditions of men were 
entirely distinct spheres. An interesting phrasing of this 
conclusion is found in a Virginia statute of 1667: 

‘Baptism doth not alter the condition of the person as to 
his bondage or freedom, in order that diverse masters freed 
from doubt may more carefully endeavor the propagation of 
Christianity.’’ Similar re-assuring laws were passed in sev- 
eral of the colonies. 

From this time evangelization proceeded rapidly, and 
leaders of the type of Cotton Mather, John Eliot, General 
Oglethorpe, and Count Zinzendorf took a lively interest in 
furthering the work. 

After the foreign missionary work of the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, the first missions 
were established by the Moravians, operating from North 
Carolina. They made their influence felt throughout the 
slave-holding section. The next widely-organized campaign 
came when John Wesley introduced Methodism and, in 
1769, sent missionaries to the South who preached to 
white and black alike. The Roman Catholics always 
followed the policy of ministering to both races. 

Thus the Revolutionary War found the evangelization of 
slaves well under way. In 1800 there were about 50,000 
Negro church-members. From 1822 to about 1835, how- 
ever, a reaction of fear swept over the country, caused by the 
slave uprisings of that period. Laws were passed in a num- 
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ber of States forbidding Negroes, whether slave or free, to 
preach or even assemble off their home plantation. The 
most stringent of these was the South Carolina law: 

“Tt shall not be lawful for any number of slaves, free 
Negroes, mulattoes, or mestizos, even in company with 
white persons, to meet together and assemble for the 
purpose of mental instruction or religious worship, either 
before the rising of the sun or after the going down of the 
same.”’ 

But joint worship with white congregations and planta- 
tion meetings continued, with the result that the Negro 
church-membership increased from 50,000 in 1800 to 468,000 
in 1860—ninefold. 

The more enlightened attitude of the devout Christians of 
the South always influenced them to share Christian fellow- 
ship. General Stonewall Jackson and General Robert E. 
Lee were teachers in colored Sunday-school classes in which 
they were very devoted to their duties. They are only 
outstanding examples of thousands who included the black 
members of their households in family prayer services or in 
religious instruction. 

The bitterness of Civil War and Reconstruction opened a 
gulf between southern white and Negro congregations, and 
from that time forward the evangelization of Negroes was 
carried on largely by the Negroes themselves. White de- 
nominations, however, principally those in the North, 
’ focused their attention upon contributions toward the edu- 
cation of the newly freed people. The stimulus to building 
educational institutions is more fully discussed under the 
topic of education. It is mentioned here to emphasize the 
fact that the services of white churches have not been con- 
fined to evangelization. The value of education, not only 
in the money contributions, but also in the work done in a 
spirit of consecration by the missionary teachers who were 
sent into these schools, can hardly be estimated. 

The American Missionary Association of the Congrega- 
tional Church, the Freedmen’s Mission Board of the Presby- 
terian Church, the Protestant Episcopal Church, the Roman 
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Catholic Church, and the Northern Methodist Church all 
maintain active support of colored mission churches. 

One point at which the white denominations can be of 
particular value to colored churches is in aid given to develop 
preacher-training facilities. The rapid growth of colored 
congregations has expanded them beyond the supply of 
trained preachers available. Several years ago Dr. James 
H. Dillard, of the Slater and Jeanes Foundations, realized 
the need for better trained preachers in the rural districts, 
and in order to meet this need he started a preachers’ 
institute at a rural boarding-school. Preachers from the 
surrounding rural districts were assembled for a short course 
of instruction in the fundamentals. Many could not read 
or write. They were given a course of study which ap- 
pealed to their imagination by including such subjects as 
ministerial correspondence, church accounting, etc., which 
were merely reading, writing, and arithmetic adapted to 
adults. Much improvement was noted in this short inten- 
sive course and the institute is now an annual affair. The 
Southern Methodist Church holds similar institutes for the 
colored Methodist Episcopal ministers in several sections. 
This is a much-needed type of activity, because the annual 
output of men from theological schools is wholly inadequate 
to fill the gaps caused by death in the ranks of the 20,000 
Negro ministers and the whole future of the Negro church is 
dependent upon raising the level of training of these minis- 
ters. 

In influence the Negro church is more potent than any 
other Negro institution. There were (in 1916) in the United 
States, 4,600,000 Negro church-members constituting forty- 
five per cent. of all Negroes, and 37,300,000 white church- 
members constituting thirty-eight per cent. of all white 
people. The high percentage of membership does not alone 
tell the full story of the influence of the Negro church, for the 
institution occupies a unique position in the community. 
At the close of the Civil War it was the one institution and 
the preacher was the one leader for focusing the activities of 
the freedmen. Asa result it assumed a number of functions. 


Iv—4 
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Many adults came to Sunday school to learn to read and 
parochial schools grew up. Labor bureaus were operated. 
Sick and death benefit societies grew from churches and 
evolved into large life insurance companies. The Negro 
church has held much of this influence and to-day it offers 
an exceptional field for institutional and community-center 
activities. 

The separation of colored congregations into large Negro 
denominations has reduced the direct codperation between 
white and colored in local communities to a minimum. 
There is an occasional exchange of pulpits, and sometimes 
white churches extend aid in building Negro churches. Any- 
thing like formal codperation among the churches themselves 
was, however, lacking until the Federal Council of Churches 
recently organized their Commission on Race Relations. 
This was organized two or three years after the Inter-racial 
Commission came into being. In this Commission the rep- 
resentatives of the leading white and colored national de- 
nominational bodies meet jointly and make plans and 
policies. The Commission has a white and a colored secre- 
tary who further church coéperation. Locally the Commis- 
sion on Race Relations endeavors so to relate colored 
churches to the local federation that they will benefit by the 
inter-church codperation which these federations sponsor. 

The general commission has promoted a national inter- 
racial congress, has aided in the anti-lynching campaign, and 
has stimulated the observance of the inter-racial Sunday, 
when material is supplied to all ministers for sermons on race 
relations. 

In addition to the churches, several non-sectarian organi- 
zations, notably the Young Men’s Christian Association and 
the Young Women’s Christian Association, have been active 
in urging the Christian attitude toward race relations. The 
Christian Associations extend their usual religious and social 
activities to colored people in many communities, but be- 
sides this their work in race relations is especially notable 
among students. , 

One of the first intellectual approaches to the white stu- 
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dents of the South on the subject came from Dr. W. D. 
Weatherford, then Y. M. C. A. Student Secretary for the 
Southern Region. Dr. Weatherford prepared a simple text 
adapted to volunteer study groups in both white and colored 
colleges and promoted these groups through the Young 
Men’s Christian Association. Since that time, instruction 
in the facts about the history, economic background, and 
social life of the Negro race have been more and more in- 
cluded in the curricula of the colleges. The student sec- 
retaries, both of the Young Men’s Christian Association and 
of the Young Women’s Christian Association, are active in 
promoting forums, study courses, lectures, and inter-racial 
conferences among students. One of the most interesting 
types of contact is in the student forums promoted in com- 
munities where white and colored colleges are close enough 
for students to meet together. These forums meet under 
the auspices of the Christian Associations and the white and 
the black students discuss their mutual problems of campus 
life. The Christian Association influence on race attitudes 
has extended somewhat into the high schools through dis- 
cussions in the ‘‘ Hi-Y”’ clubs and at older boys’ conferences. 
This work among students with the resultant substitution of 
reason for prejudice is one which lends hope for more sub- 
stantial progress from the rising generation than from the 
past generations. 

The Young Men’s Christian Association and the Young 
Women’s Christian Association have also been active in 
carrying their program of religious living and recreation to 
the colored people. Each organization sponsors about 100 
branches whose work is specialized for Negro communities. 
In 1910 Mr. Julius Rosenwald offered to pay $25,000 toward 
the cost of erecting any Y. M. C. A. building costing $100,- 
000 or more, and in 1920 he renewed this offer. Fifteen 
large and well-equipped City Association buildings were 
erected under these provisions and the programs of these 
Associations were greatly strengthened by this generosity. 

All in all, Christian organizations have been active in a 
number of fields. They have not revolutionized race rela- 
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tions, nor have they always lived up to the hopes of their 
most advanced members. They have, however, demon- 
strated the unique power of Christianity to function for the 
good when confronted with a complicated racial situation. 


V. COOPERATION IN EDUCATION ! 


Education has been a most useful tool in adapting the 
colored people to American culture. Up to the time of the 
Civil War, education consisted of the discipline and indus- 
trial training of slavery, the teaching of the Church, and 
what the slaves were able to learn from their contact with 
white people. While this was true of the great majority, 
there were some schools for the free Negroes. As early as 
1744 two trained colored men were set over a school in 
Charleston, which continued for a number of years. Later 
the free colored people of Charleston and of several other 
places maintained their own schools.” It has been estimated 
that about ten per cent. of the Negroes at the beginning of the 
Civil War had the rudiments of education. 

Education for white people in the South was that of “pa- 
triarchal dispensation.’’ Free schools, where they existed, 
bore the stigma of charity. Each man was supposed to 
provide for the education of his own children. It is true 
that the first state colleges were established in the South, but 
because of the lack of public elementary schools, the col- 
leges were available only for those who could afford private 
preparatory instruction. Thus the idea of Negro education 
had to grow alongside the idea of public education in general. 

Soon after the beginning of the Civil War the northern 
army found itself burdened with many ignorant Negro 
refugees. In 1861 there were colonies of destitute Negroes 
at Fortress Monroe, Virginia, and Hilton Head, South 
Carolina. At first these were under the charge of the army, 


1 This section was prepared by Mr. Clark Foreman. 

2 See: Dickerman, G. S., in report by Thomas Jesse Jones, Negro Edu- 
cation in the Umited States, Washington: Government Printing Office, 
1917. 2 vols. 
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but later, as a result of appeals to the North, Freedmen’s 
Aid Societies were started. The first, organized at Boston 
in February, 1862, was called the Boston Educational 
Commission. It adopted the purpose of effecting ‘“‘the in- 
dustrial, social, intellectual, moral, and religious improve- 
ment’’ of the freed blacks. Other societies were formed in 
other parts of this country and also in Europe. Later they 
were consolidated. The first work they took up was the 
urgently needed physical relief. ‘‘ By the spring of 1865 the 
educational work of the society had become firmly estab- 
lished, and when the close of the war brought the certainty 
of a stable future, plans were laid for normal schools to train 
southern teachers, preferably Negroes, for southern needs. 
This idea was developed as time went on.’”’! In 1865 the 
National Government established the Freedmen’s Bureau 
and this gradually took over the work of the various socie- 
ties. In 1870 when the Federal Government appropriation 
for Negro education was expended, the Freedmen’s Bureau 
was supporting 2,677 schools with 3,300 teachers and 
149,581 pupils. 

In the work of the Freedmen’s Aid Societies, “‘not less 
than six millions of money were expended, several thousand 
persons were engaged in the work, and 500,000 pupils re- 
ceived instruction. Relief was extended to thousands, 
labor was stimulated in many ways, patience and industry 
were inculcated, and the Negro was carefully drilled for the 
duties of his new position.’’? Commenting further on this 
work Mr. Julius H. Parmelee says, ‘‘Throughout the whole 
of their history, the Freedmen’s Societies received some co- 
operation from the South. . . . Independent action was also 
taken by some southern agencies. In 1866, for example, a 
convention of the Episcopal Church of South Carolina re- 
solved that as their destiny was most closely identified with 
that of the colored people, they (i.e., the southern whites) 
were best fitted to minister to the needs of the blacks. A 

1 Parmelee, Julius H., in report by Thomas Jesse Jones on Negro Edu- 


cation in the United States, Vol. I, p. 285. 
2 Ihid., pp. 292-3. 
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diocesan board of missions was organized and secular and 
religious instruction was instituted. Similar action was 
taken by the Episcopal Church of Virginia, the Southern 
Methodists, and other religious bodies of the South.”’! But 
the chief difficulty with these scattering efforts was that the 
great mass of colored people were never reached by these 
schools. A public school system was necessary to instruct 
such large numbers and the South was neither convinced of 
the necessity of public schools nor able to support a double 
system. 

For the purpose of aiding in the development of the South, 
made destitute by the Civil War, George Peabody, of Mass- 
achusetts, who had achieved a fortune in London, donated 
in 1867 about $2,000,000 and later added another million. 
This gift was known as the Peabody Education Fund and, 
under a Board of Trust, was wisely used as the donor had 
intended for the development of public free schools in the 
South. First, elementary schools were encouraged in 
centers of population, then state systems of public schools, . 
and then state normal schools. The money was always used 
for black and white alike, and by helping only public schools, 
it was very influential in the extension of the free-school 
idea over the southern States. Finally, in 1910, the trustees 
of the Peabody Education Fund wound up their trust by 
applying the principal of the Fund to the endowment of the 
George Peabody College for Teachers, to schools of educa- 
tion in state universities, and to other purposes. 

Following the stimulus of the Peabody Fund, the Con- 
ferences for Education in the South were widespread in 
their influence. In 1898, there was held the first conference 
on Christian education in the South. Dr. Wickliffe Rose 
says of this meeting, ‘‘Of the thirty-four members enrolled, 
twenty were ministers of the Gospel. Interest was centered 
primarily in church schools, organized and maintained for 
the education of the colored race. The dominating aim 
seemed to be to make these schools more effective in the 


1Parmelee, Julius H., in report by Thomas Jesse Jones on Negro 
Education in the United States, Vol. I, p. 291. 
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development of Christian character.’”’ It is significant that 
Dr. Frissell, then Principal of Hampton, made the opening 
address of this conference. The work of this Conference was 
gradually broadened as it stimulated increasing interest both 
in the North and in the South. 

It was greatly strengthened by the activity of Mr. Robert 
C. Ogden, who brought parties of the nation’s wealthiest 
people on special observation tours so that they could 
actually see conditions. In the sixteen annual meetings 
held by the Conference there was no discrimination against 
either race, but many fervent speeches were made by 
Southerners in support of better education for Negroes. 

In 1901 the Conference decided on the organization of a 
permanent Board for the purpose of distributing educational 
propaganda and to conduct a bureau of information. This 
suggestion resulted in the forming of the Southern Education 
Board. The Conference voted that Mr. Ogden should ap- 
point such a Board and that he himself should be a member. 

Also in 1901, Mr. Morris K. Jesup invited to his home in 
Bar Harbor, Maine, a number of gentlemen officially ac- 
quainted with educational problems in the South, in order to 
consider ways of promoting enlarged views of the situation 
and also means of securing more pecuniary assistance. At 
this meeting the necessity of codperation was stressed and 
it was brought out that the problem was composed of two 
phases: (1) the encouragement of the campaign for educa- 
tion in the South, and (2) the work in the North to 
create interest in southern education and to draw out support 
for it. 

As a result of this meeting the first gathering of the 
Southern Education Board was arranged to coincide with the 
first official meeting of the men interested in securing aid 
from the North. So at the Conference for Education in the 
South, held in Athens, Georgia, in 1902, Mr. Ogden was able 
to report: ‘‘ Parallel to the Southern Education Board there 
has been formed the Board of the General Education Fund 
for the receipt and disbursement of money for educational 
purposes. . .. This Board has been placed in funds by 
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generous friends and has begun active work. Seven gentle- 
men are members of both Boards. Perfect codperation is 
thus secured. In addition the Boards of the Peabody and 
Slater Funds are represented in both the newly formed 
Boards, and the outcome of the whole matter is a community 
of interest that secures harmony and economy and prevents 
duplication.” This quotation explains the beginning of a 
work which has given a tremendous impetus to education in 
the South and throughout the country as a whole. 

The Conference for Education in the South continued to 
be held annually in different cities of the South until the 
death of Mr. Ogden. In 1914 it was merged with the South- 
ern Education Association. The latter organization was 
composed of teachers from the southern States and the fact 
that the merger was possible illustrates the progress that was 
made in the South during the thirteen years that Mr. Ogden 
was president of the Conference. 

The Southern Education Board continued to encourage 
education. Circulars were distributed; later pamphlets 
called Southern Notes were published giving information to 
the newspapers for propaganda; and finally a weekly called 
Southern Education was published by the Board. The death 
of Mr. Ogden was felt deeply in this work. In 1914 the 
General Education Board took over the rural school agents 
of the Southern Education Board at the request of the latter 
organization. Soon thereafter, the Southern Education 
Board was disbanded. 

The work of the General Education Board, the other 
organization mentioned in Mr. Ogden’s report, has grown 
and multiplied. With the generous support of Mr. Rocke- 
feller it has become one of the world’s greatest educational 
foundations. The Board is now coéperating with the state 
departments of education in the following States: Alabama, 
Arkansas, Georgia, Florida, Kentucky, Louisiana, Mary- 
land, Mississippi, North Carolina, South Carolina, Ten- 
nessee, Texas, and Virginia. Definite programs of improve- 
ment have been planned for every State in which this work 
is conducted. The Board employs executive officers, two 
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general field agents to devote their entire time to Negro 
education. 

In addition to the appropriations made to carry on this 
program with the state departments of education, the 
General Education Board has assisted the Anna T. Jeanes 
Foundation to enlarge its work of assisting counties in em- 
ploying competent supervising industrial teachers. 

The Board has also codperated with the John F. Slater 
Fund and public-school officials in the southern States in the 
development of county training-schools for Negroes. In 
these schools young men and women are trained to teach in 
the small rural schools. The training schools offer two or 
three years of high-school work with a brief course in Teacher 
Training in the upper classes. 

‘‘A considerable proportion of them are now in a fair way 
to offer high-school courses of three or four years. In order 
to augment the income available for the managers of the 
Jeanes and Slater Funds, the Board has during the past year 
contributed to these organizations the sum of $142,000.’’! 
Living conditions of the teachers employed in these county 
training-schools have been improved. New homes have 
been built so that good teachers can be secured and so that 
they may set an example for the other people of the com- 
munity. 

Another important phase of the Board’s work is the aid 
given to summer schools for Negro teachers. These schools, 
conducted by the various state departments of education, 
give additional training to thousands of teachers in academic 
and industrial work and secure their codperation in com- 
munity work, such as Red Cross activities and food conser- 
vation. 

‘Thus between 1916 and 1925 the total number of sum- 
mer schools for teachers has increased from twenty-six to 
sixty-two, the enrolment from 1,331 to 10,727; the contribu- 
tion of the Board from $4,000 towards a total of $7,041 to 
$25,000 towards a total of over $100,000.’’2 Traveling 


1 Annual Report of the General Education Board, 1925-6, p. 32. 
* Idem, 
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expenses have been paid by the Board for teachers selected 
to attend the Hampton Institute Summer School. These 
teachers are chosen annually by the state agents for rural 
schools. Aid to defray traveling expense has also been 
given to hundreds of teachers from the Rosenwald schools 
who attend the Tuskegee Institute Summer Schools. 

The Board has also made annual contributions to the cur- 
rent expense of certain selected schools for Negroes. Sev- 
eral years ago an appropriation of $165,000 was made for the 
rehabilitation of the plant of Morehouse College, at Atlanta, 
Georgia. 

The following statement from the Board’s report for 
1925-6 shows the plan followed by the Board in making 
contributions: 

‘The southern States are themselves developing normal 
schools and colleges of agricultural and mechanical arts. 
Support for maintenance comes from the State; the relatively 
large capital sums needed for buildings and equipment are at 
times difficult to procure. During the year just concluded, 
the sum of $414,000 has been appropriated towards a total of 
$1,205,900 for improved physical plants in institutions of 
this type, mostly State-supported, in Arkansas, Mississippi, 
Louisiana, Georgia, Virginia, and West Virginia. To enable 
privately managed colleges, such as, for example, Jackson 
College (Jackson, Mississippi) and Leland College (Baker, 
Louisiana), to better their teacher-training facilities, the 
Board has appropriated $6,500 towards $13,000 for the 
construction and equipment of practice schools. Other 
building projects have been assisted by appropriations of 
$172,000 towards a total of $367,000. Among institutions 
in this group may be mentioned Fort Valley High and In- 
dustrial School (Fort Valley, Georgia), Spelman College 
(Atlanta, Georgia), Tougaloo College (Tougaloo, Missis- 
sippi), Christianburg Industrial Institute (Cambria, Vir- 
ginia), Southern Christian Institute (Edwards, Mississippi), 
and Straight College (New Orleans, Louisiana).’’! 

The total amount spent by the General Education Board 

1 Annual Report of the General Education Board, 1925-6, pp. 4-S. 
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for Negro schools from the date of the Board’s foundation 
in 1902 to June 30, 1926, was $6,721,212.732 

The amounts spent by the Board for other phases of 
Negro education are given in the following table: 


STATEMENT OF APPROPRIATIONS? 
(From the date of the Board’s foundation in 1902 to June 30, 1926) 


Amount 
For Negroes A ppropriated 
Association of Colleges for Negro Youths............ $500.00 
De AI BCHOOIS is GS ne ee vie aleviebs Aisle Se reraks 9,027,599 .95 
MI EAPTIMING-SCHOOI sia. eee tale ee CR Pe 797,878.00 
Expenses of special students at summer schools....... 103,594.85 
SERED TLV gh ieee cc anh Pe ae eh dw ed as lle 129,430. 29 
ROME Atel FUNG 5.5.2 iv oan. WY APRONS ala eye ge 156,474.89 
ECL SECTS TMS DTT AST OL a am OO at ee RD 798,203.32 
Negro education in southern States................. 100,000.00 
IMME COOOL RUNG 2 2iis.5 oe icici Bata d dat dace othe 691,450.00 
MINE MRE OTIS 07 10))5 . fo 419s) 4 «bach araus hel diieue e.0le dhe abe 843,380.36 
MUNI RIAG RE Mise Aas AY te Viste a wach Wnts’ w oe ane 77,622.30 
Tea lei TS DR AN RESTS BAIS RD Cn I a i 230,460.38 
museca, worence teaching.) Pedy a ae alee 3,297.65 
Training teachers in private and denominational 
schools and colleges (formerly critic teachers)....... 84,478.51 


$13,044,370.50 


In 1882 Mr. John F. Slater of Norwich, Connecticut, gave 
$1,000,000 for the establishment of the John F. Slater Fund. 
The purpose of the Fund was to extend the educational 
facilities of the Negroes. The trustees of this fund have 
emphasized the need of industrial training, and a higher 
standard for the teachers employed in the public schools. 
Appropriations are made annually for special educational 
work, contributions are made to twenty colleges and univer- 
sities; and a substantial sum is given for the work of the 
county training-schools. The first county training-schools 
were established in 1911-12 at the request of our county 
superintendents. The proposition of the Slater Board is to 


2 For an excellent discussion of Negro Education and the work of the 
General Education Board in this field see Chapter VIII of The General 
Education Board, 1902-14. 

3 Annual Report of the General Education Board, 1925-6, pp. 45-6. 
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appropriate $500 for salaries of teachers with these conditions: 

1. The school property shall belong to the State, county, 
or district, and the school shall be a part of the public-school 
system. 

2. There shall be an appropriation for salaries of not less 
than $1,000 from public funds raised by State, county, or 
district taxation. 

3. The length of the term shall be at least eight months. 

4. The teaching shall extend through the eighth year, with 
the intention of adding grades as soon as practicable. 

The following table indicates the development which has 
followed the establishment of these county training-schools: 


Joun F. SLATER FUND 
County Training-schools 


dad 
BiSis 
sis 
For For |Amount{a°3 2. 
Punjls | Sala | Sala-_ | for Sal- S53 8 
No. of | Teach-|.° UP™S | ries ries aries |5W'S& 
Year Wohi! Onmm.o 
Schools es | Grad from |through| from ares 
ra) Public | Slater | Public }e 2.2 & 
Funds | Board | Funds a & v 
E55 
fam 
1912 4 20 77 | $3,344! $2,000 $836 
1913 4 23 74 4,612} 2,000 1,153 
1914 8 41 184 | 10,696} 4,000 1335 
1915 17 85 267 | 17,986} 8,091 1,058 
1916 27 135 404 | 37,395} 13,500 1,385 | $5,488 
1917 42 252 | 630] 55,020] 18,660] 1,310] 8618 
1918 52 308 948 | 78,533} 25,840 1,510 | 11,656 
1919 70 402 | 1,130 | 131,158] 39,037 1,874 | 18,477 
1920 107 624 | 1,649 | 239,252) 52,894 2,236 | 36,733 
1921 142 848 | 2,247 | 340,821] 61,500 2,400 | 75,271 


1922 156 964 | 3,782 | 401,948) 59,750 2,577 | 60,689 
1923 179 1,102 | 4,723 | 513,193} 63,300 2,867 | 56,000 
1924 204 1,297 | 6,189 | 594,268} 69,300 2,913 | 54,292 
1925 233 1,563 | 7,555 | 767,172] 70,028 3,293 | 60,461 
1926 219 1,889 | 9,483 |970,9351| 97,875 3,530 | 65,930 


1 Total amount session 1925-6 for all purposes from Public Tax Funds, 
$1,270,867. 
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The most recent report from the John F. Slater Fund 
states that the number of county training-schools is now 308. 
It also reports that at the end of the present session about 
twenty of the schools will be taken from the list of county 
training-schools and classed as accredited high schools. 
Over 6,100 pupils are enrolled in high school grades, and 
reports indicate that the great majority of county superin- 
tendents thoroughly appreciate their value as places to which 
the more advanced pupils of the county can go and receive 
slightly better training than that offered by the ordinary 
rural schools.} ] 

In 1888 another fund amounting altogether to $1,500,000 
was left for Negro education in the South by Mr. Daniel 
Hand. Mr. Hand, although born in Connecticut, moved to 
Augusta, Georgia, in 1817 at the age of sixteen, and lived 
there until after the Civil War. This fund is spent under 
the direction of the American Missionary Association. The 
Cushing Fund of $33,500 was left for the education of 
colored people by Miss Emeline Cushing, of Boston, who 
died in 1895. 

Mention has already been made of the founding of 
Hampton Institute in 1867 by General Armstrong and the 
American Missionary Association. Under his leadership 
this school worked out a system of industrial education 
which has served as a model for a great many schools which 
now exist all over the world for white and colored children. 
But this system was only a part of the philosophy of educa- 
tion which was evolved at this institute. General Arm- 
strong and his successor, Dr. Hollis B. Frissell, learned that 
education, to be most effective, must take the community 
into consideration. This realization dictated the teaching 
of courses that would serve the students to make “‘a life as 
well as a living,’’ and also led the way to a spirit of codpera- 
tion with the community which has governed the principles 
of Hampton, and which has had through the friends of 
Hampton an enormous influence on the development of the 
South. 

Booker T. Washington, one of Hampton’s most famous 

1 The Basis of Racial Adjustment, pp. 186-7. 
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graduates, carried the Hampton system of education into 
the heart of the ‘‘ Black Belt’’ with the founding of Tuskegee 
Institute in 1891. Theactivity of Mr. Washington through- 
out his lifetime was one of the greatest factors in the re- 
adjustment of racial relations in the South. His famous 
address delivered at the Atlanta Exposition in 1895 had a 
tremendous effect on the people of the South and has been 
widely quoted. Mr. Washington’s work and personality 
attracted many of the philanthropists who have since played 
a big part in the establishment of more adequate facilities 
for Negro education. 

In 1908 Miss Anna T. Jeanes of Philadelphia gave 
$1,000,000, the income of which was to be used in “‘helping 
the small rural schools’”’ for colored children in the South. 
Under the direction of a wise board and with Dr. James H. 
Dillard of Virginia as its chairman and president, the Jeanes 
Fund has greatly influenced rural education in the South. 
The particular sphere adopted for emphasis by the Board 
was that of improving the rural teachers. By financing 
itinerant teachers, who, in codperation with the public 
schools, visited the rural schools, the very low standard that 
once existed in the South has been considerably raised. 
During the session ending June 30, 1926, the Jeanes Fund 
codperated with public-school boards and superintendents 
in 291 counties in fourteen States. 

“The 305 supervising teachers, paid partly by the coun- 
ties and partly through the Jeanes Fund, visited regularly 
in these counties 9,509 country schools, making in all 47,153 
visits, and raising for the purpose of school improvement 
$505,392. The total amount of salaries paid to the super- 
vising teachers was $261,918, of which the sum of $142,089 
was paid by the public-school authorities and $119,829 
through the Jeanes Fund. 

‘The business of these traveling teachers, working under 
the direction of the county superintendents, is to help and 
encourage the rural teachers; to introduce into the small 
country schools simple home industries; to give talks and 
lessons on sanitation, cleanliness, and community problems; 
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to promote the improvement of schoolhouses and school 
grounds; and to organize clubs for the betterment of the 
school and neighborhood.’’! 

In 1911 the Phelps-Stokes Fund was founded in compli- 
ance with the will of Miss Caroline Phelps Stokes of New 
York, who left approximately $1,000,000, for this purpose. 
The greater part of this fund is used for the promotion of 
Negro education in the South. Dr. Thomas Jesse Jones, the 
Educational Director of the Fund, has with the codperation 
of the Federal Bureau of Education made a thorough study 
of the institutions of higher learning for colored people. 
He has also been a promoter of many of the forward move- 
ments that have been started in the South, including the 
Inter-racial Commission. The Phelps-Stokes Fund has 
contributed scholarships for white students of southern 
universities who desire to make studies of the racial situa- 
tion. It has also appropriated money for the work of the 
University Commission on Race Questions, the Southern 
Publicity Committee, and other such organizations working 
for inter-racial goodwill in the South. Codperation with 
other boards has always been one of the policies of the 
Phelps-Stokes Fund. In fact this codperation between the 
boards has been a very significant part of the whole develop- 
ment of inter-racial codperation. Dr. James H. Dillard in 
his report of the first fourteen years of work done by the 
Jeanes Fund says, “It is little short of wonderful how the 
various agencies dovetail and support each other. The 
General Education Board, the Rosenwald Fund, the Phelps- 
Stokes Fund, the Slater Fund (especially through the county 
training-schools, which are also aided by the General Edu- 
cation Board, the Carnegie Corporation, and Mr. Rosen- 
wald), the Jeanes Fund, and the various church and mis- 
sionary boards are all not only doing their work, but doing 
it in the spirit of codperation with one another and with the 
state departments of education.”’ 

In 1914 the greatest need of Negro education in the South 
was better rural schoolhouses. Through the different funds 

1 Bulletin from the Anna T. Jeanes Fund, 1926. 
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teachers and demonstration agents had been supplied, but 
all were discouraged by the dismal hovels that were so often 
used as schoolhouses. Mr. Julius Rosenwald, of Chicago, 
in 1914 “‘announced through Tuskegee Institute that he 
would give money to assist in the erection of rural school 
buildings for Negroes in the South.’”’ According to the plan 
Mr. Rosenwald gives a proportion of the cost of any rural 
school building that meets certain very helpful specifications 
which he has published. Thousands of rural schools in the 
South have taken advantage of this offer. The teachers and 
agents of the other funds have worked to put Rosenwald 
Schools throughout the South, and wherever they have 
succeeded the community has been greatly benefited. 
Donations to this Fund have come from public-school funds, 
one-third from the local people, and one-fifth from Mr. 
Rosenwald. Over 3,900 schools have been built under the 
Rosenwald plan at a cost of more than $17,000,000. More 
than 1,400 of these schools have a capacity of three or more 
teachers. 

The work is carried on by a general agent, a special agent 
at Tuskegee, and Rosenwald agents connected with the 
state department of education in several States. Their pro- 
gram is promoted through letters, press articles, and infor- 
mation circulars, and through codperation with school 
boards, and school-improvement societies. 

Although the Carnegie Foundation does not carry on ex- 
tensive work in the field of race relations, it has codperated 
with certain Negro institutions, such as Fisk University, in 
some very notable projects pertaining to Negro education. 
This foundation also makes an annual appropriation of 
$10,000 to assist the Slater Fund in the county training- 
school program. 

The great majority of elementary and high schools for 
Negroes have been provided by the regular agencies in city, 
county, and state governments. Although in many in- 
stances the Negroes have not received their fair proportion of 
the taxes, they have now colleges, high schools, and grammar 
schools supported by public taxation. In the South the 
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allocation of taxes is done by white men and the per-capita 
expenditure for white pupils is much greater than that for 
Negroes. The present situation indicates a great improve- 
ment, since the present expenditure for Negro pupils ap- 
proximates the expenditure for white pupils of ten years ago 
and there are now 2,250,000 pupils in colored public schools. 
In 1924, there were, 2,159,177 colored pupils in the public 
schools of the sixteen southern States, forming 74.4 per cent 
of all children between the ages of five and seventeen. Only 
51,127 (2.8 per cent.) of these, however, were in high-school 
grades. 

The codperation which the boards have demanded of the 
white people of the South has been very influential in raising 
the standard of Negro education. In most instances the 
State has a supervisor of Negro education as an official of the 
State. But these supervisors are paid by the General 
Education Board. This codperation is growing and usually 
once the State has made a step forward with outside help, it 
continues alone when the help is withdrawn. 

While the training of the masses in elementary and high 
schools has been largely the function of public schools, with 
the stimulation of the General Education Board, the Jeanes 
and Slater Boards, and the Rosenwald Foundation, the 
training of leaders has been cared for largely by the colleges 
and private institutions of the type of Hampton and Tuske- 
gee Institutes, Fisk and Howard and Atlanta Universities, 
Morehouse, Talladega, Lincoln, Shaw, Benedict, Morris, 
Brown, Wylie, Wilberforce, and other colleges. 

The contribution of denominational boards in founding 
and maintaining these institutions of higher learning has 
been one of great value. In fact, with the exception of 
Hampton, Tuskegee, and Howard University, and one state 
college in each of the southern States, all these institutions 
were founded and are largely supported by denominational 
boards. The American Missionary Association of the 
Congregational Church, the American Baptist Home Mis- 
sion Society, the American Church Institute for Negroes (of 
the Episcopal Church), the Freedmen’s Board of Missions 
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of the Presbyterian Church, and the Board of Missions for 
Freedmen of the Methodist Episcopal Church and the 


African Methodist Episcopal Church Board all maintain 


strong groups of schools. 

In the early stages these schools were not only supported 
by denominational boards, but were also staffed by mission 
teachers who brought to their work an enthusiasm and 
training which could have been recruited only through the 
churches. As rapidly as Negroes have been trained, how- 
ever, these white missionary teachers have been replaced by 
Negroes. 


VI. COOPERATION IN AGRICULTURE 


Slavery, as it existed in the United States, was an enforced 
system of agricultural production. It compelled the slaves 
to adjust themselves to the language, religion, and customs 
of the country. When the institution was abolished, it was 
necessary to substitute a codperative system for the contin- 
uation of agricultural production to support the millions of 
white and colored people in the South who were dependent 
upon farming to secure the primary necessities of food, 
shelter, and clothing. The masses of slaves were trained 
only in agriculture and it was to their especial advantage to 
be able to utilize this training. 

At first the former land-holders cultivated the original 
plantations with hired labor. To-day, only a few of these 
old plantations remain intact. A tenant system gradually 
spread and evolved in the direction of the systems of land 
tenure in vogue in Europe. The emphasis shifted from the 
cultivation of large tracts by hired labor to the cultivation 
of smaller areas by tenants who operate for a share of 
the crop, by independent renters who pay a fixed rent, and 
by owners of smaller farms. This shift occurred primarily 
because of the unwillingness of ambitious Negroes to 
codperate on the hired-labor basis. It became more profit- 
able for landlord and tenant to work on a plan mutually 
satisfactory. 
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The rapidity with which this breakdown of large farms 
took place is indicated by conditions in Georgia, a typical 
cotton State. From 1860 to 1925 the average size of the 
Georgia farm (i.e., the unit owned by one man whether 
cultivated by laborers or tenants) declined by about two- 
thirds. 

Several factors made large-scale farming unprofitable. It 
required the constant and careful supervision of the land- 
owner to secure profits, and many landowners preferred to 
live in towns and lease the farm. Again, it was more diff- 
cult to diversify crops and maintain the fertility of the land, 
for when the produce is divided on the share basis both land- 
lord and tenant try to produce as much of the money crop 
(usually cotton or tobacco) as possible. Also, in large-scale 
farming, the landlord assumes heavy financial burdens in 
advancing money to finance farm operations and living 
expenses of tenants. The movement toward tenancy pro- 
ceeded to the point in 1920 where only forty-nine per cent. 
of the southern farms were operated by owners and fifty- 
one per cent. were operated by tenants. 

As a rule the change from operation by resident owners to 
operation by tenants has its disadvantages as well as ad- 
vantages. Production is lessened by ignorant tenants and 
land is often allowed to run down. The transition, how- 
ever, gives the laborer an excellent opportunity to rise in the 
scale and it releases the landlord from much of the financial 
burden which he bears when he feeds, clothes, and houses his 
laborers and depends upon the crop for reimbursement. 
The more democratic and stable system is neither large- 
scale production with hired labor nor tenancy, but pro- 
duction by smaller independent landowners. The tenant 
system is an intermediate step, more democratic and more 
stable than the system of production by large gangs of day- 
laborers. As tenants improve in intelligence and as they rise 
in the scale sufficiently to become landowners, the evils of 
the system are materially lessened. 

The principal types of tenancy and their terms are as 
follows: 
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METHOD OF RENTING 


Share Cropping Share Renting Cash Renting 
LANDLORD FURNISHES 

Land Land Land 

House House House 

Fuel - Fuel Fuel 


One-half of fertilizer One-fourth or one-third 
of fertilizer 


TENANT FURNISHES 


Labor Labor Labor 
Work stock Work stock 
Feed for stock Feed for stock 
Tools Tools 
Seeds Seeds 


Three-fourths or two- All fertilizers 
thirds of fertilizer 


LANDLORD RECEIVES 


One-half of crop One-fourth or one-third Fixed amount of cash or 
of crop produce 


TENANT RECEIVES 


One-half of crop Three-fourths or two- Entire crop less fixed 
thirds of crop rental 


Thus the tenant scale forms an agricultural ladder for 
ambitious laborers to climb. If the honesty and ability of 
the laborer is trusted by the landlord he can rise from 
laborer to half-share tenant without capital. As he saves 
enough to purchase a horse and work implements he may 
receive as his share two-thirds or three-fourths of the crop 
and thus be stimulated to produce more. As he becomes 
able to finance his operations completely he may rent land 
or own it outright and enjoy the full fruits of his labor. 

The stability of such a system as against the labor system 
is evidenced by the fact that when the recent heavy migra- 
tion to cities began, the areas of cultivation by laborers lost 
most heavily and the tenants and owners moved less. 
Farmers are also more stable as they rise in the scale. When 
each census is taken the question is asked: How long have 
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you been on this farm? The answers, which indicate 
stability, tabulate as follows: 


PERCENTAGE OF NEGRO FARMERS BY LENGTH OF OCCUPANCY OF FARM 


(1910) 

Owners Cash Tenants Share Tenants 
PE COS en ee iig5 SERS 50 
ORE alk ci6 wn. oto) 40 vip. 6 22 eT 35.0 29.1 
PURIOT Sy ook ewe es bee ane 22.8 17.8 8.8 
10 years and over........:..... 43.0 15k9 4.5 


Considerably over half of the share tenants had been 
occupying their farms for one year or less and nearly half of 
the owners had been occupying their farms for ten years and 
over. 

The extent to which the Negro has been able to climb the 
agricultural ladder is indicated by the fact that, in 1870, 90 
per cent. of their number were laborers while in 1920 only 
57.5 per cent. of those at work in rural districts were labor- 
ers, 32.4 per cent. were tenants, and 10.1 per cent. were 
owners. In actual numbers this distribution was as follows: 
laborers, 1,200,000 (of whom about 500,000 are young people 
working on the home farm); share tenants, 500,000; cash 
tenants, 200,000; owners, 220,000. 

These cash tenants and owners constitute the upper 
classes of the rural Negroes. They are stable in residence. 
They produce more diversified crops while the laborers and 
share tenants are slaves to the one-crop system. They 
breed more animals. They are taxpayers and usually re- 
sponsible men. One Negro farm-owner in southern Georgia 
for many years before his death always brought in the first 
bale of cotton to be harvested. His interest in his own 
operations enabled him to produce better than the surround- 
ing white owners using Negro hired help. 

Thus the experience has been that as Negro farmers rise in 
agriculture the South has prospered more. Instead of losing 
ground as the Negro gained, the white South has gained as 
the Negro farmer improved in stability and productivity. 

The tenant system is therefore a method of codperation 
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for production in agriculture. It has not been a perfect 
system. Difficulties have arisen from exploitation through 
laxity in the tenant agreement, through the abuses of the 
credit system, and on the part of a few landlords through the 
practice of peonage, a system of forced labor. There have 
been helpful, fair landlords as well as exploiting, greedy 
landlords. There have been industrious, thrifty tenants as 
well as shiftless, unreliable tenants. In the words of Dr. 
DuBois: 

‘“‘A thrifty Negro in the hands of well-disposed landlords 
and honest merchants early became an independent land- 
owner. A shiftless, ignorant Negro, in the hands of un- 
scrupulous landlords or Shylocks, became something worse 
than a slave. The masses of Negroes between the two 
extremes fared as chance and the weather let them.”’ 

In tenancy, as in other forms of codperation, therefore, the 
balance is struck between the exploiter and the man of fair 
dealing on the one side and between the ignorant shirker and 
the trained industrious worker on the other. 

Agricultural education has been fundamental to this 
progress in farming. Of the direct form of agricultural 
teaching given to students in school more will be said under 
the section on education. Besides the work in the schools, 
much valuable training has been given to the farmer on the 
job by the farm-demonstration agents. Though they are 
public officials, these agents are really agricultural mission- 
aries preaching the doctrines of soil-building, good animal- 
breeding, and crop rotation and diversification. The terri- 
tory of each of these agents isa county. ‘Their method is to 
select outstanding farmers and persuade them to cultivate 
or breed in accordance with scientific methods so that their 
neighbors may observe in actual practice the benefits of 
intelligent farming. They also reach the children in the 
rural schools through corn clubs, pig clubs, canning clubs, 
etc. In addition to the men agents working with the farmer, 
a number of counties have as home-demonstration agents 
women whose training in domestic science is used for the 
benefit of the farmer’s wife. 
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The system was started about twenty years ago by Sea- 
man A. Knapp, who realized the dire necessity of educating 
the great mass of farmers in better methods of combating 
farm pests and increasing the productivity of their land. 
A few of these agents were financed in the beginning by the 
General Education Board, the Board meeting part of the 
expense and the county part. At first all agents were white, 
but the special value of having a Negro agent to work 
among Negro farmers was soon recognized. In 1914 the 
Federal Government assumed the support of the agents that 
had hitherto been carried by the General Education Board. 
The federal appropriations are made to state colleges of 
agriculture and are disbursed under their supervision. State 
governments match the amount apportioned by the Federal 
Government and the county must appropriate its proportion 
before the agent is available. Thus the funds go only to 
those counties which take the initiative and can muster a 
sufficient local backing to support a part of the work. 

To quote from the bulletin of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture (Coéperative Extension, 1924): 

“The extension system, as developed during the past ten 
years, has been predicated on placing a technically trained 
and practically minded agricultural agent and home- 
demonstration agent in each rural county of the United 
States where there is sufficient farming population to justify 
the expenditure required, and a boys’- and girls’-club agent 
and a Negro agent in counties where there is a demand for 
the services of such agents and where sufficient funds are 
available. These agents make their homes in the county 
in which they work and havea centrally located office usually 
equipped with files, record facilities, telephone, and [other] 
office equipment. An automobile for field work and needed 
clerical assistance are frequently provided for by county 
authorities. The agents systematically visit among the 
farming people of the various communities in their counties, 
suggest demonstrations and improvements on the farms and 
in the homes in the communities visited, and are consulted 
by,farmers and members of their families, in the office or over 
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the telephone. These county extension agents serve as a 
connecting link and a clearing-house for information between 
the state colleges of agriculture, the Federal Department of 
Agriculture, and the local people.” 

In 1913 there were forty-nine Negro men agents and 
seventeen women agents operating at a total cost of $31,598. 
In 1924 there were 299 Negro agents, 183 in farm demon- 
stration, 108 in home demonstration, and eight in boys’- and 
girls’-club work. They operated at a cost of $425,268. 

The work of these agents in stimulating agricultural pro- 
duction and in educating farmers is valuable in itself, but the 
workings of the system are also valuable in promoting inter- 
racial codperation. The system of requiring federal and 
state funds to be matched by the local community is 
stimulating because public appropriation of tax funds must 
be preceded by a public demand. It is therefore necessary 
for public officials to be convinced of the advantages of 
farm- and home-demonstration work before they will vote for 
appropriations. The general public must, in turn, be kept 
informed as to the value of the work so that they will endorse 
the action of the officials. 

The agricultural schools and demonstration agents have 
increased productivity on American farms to such an ex- 
tent that the marketing of products has become a central 
problem. Emphasis is shifting from production to distri- 
bution. In this field also some valuable education has been 
given to the farmer on the job by codperative associations. 

Some of the most practical and straightforward inter- 
racial codperation has occurred in these marketing move- 
ments. In marketing associations Negro and white farmers 
band together with a common purpose, a purpose which is 
vital to both. The associations are organized to pool the 
selling of as much of the crop as possible. Each individual 
farmer, white or black, is urged to join and to sell his crop 
through the association rather than dumping it on the mar- 
ket unsystematically at harvest time and accepting such 
prices as buyers are willing to pay under such conditions. 

It is obviously to the interest of the association to control 
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as large a proportion of the crop as possible. So in areas 
where Negro farmers produce any considerable proportion 
of the crop of tobacco or cotton, they are urged to join the 
association. The associations, organized in each small farm 
community, were in some instances actually mixed, white 
and colored, in membership for a while, though for social 
reasons Negroes naturally gravitated to Negro locals. Once 
a month county meetings were held at which representatives 
from the white and Negro locals assembled to discuss plans, 
policies, and relationships, and these meetings were always 
most cordial. Confronted with a mutual need and aided 
by confidence in mutual fair dealing, these organizations 
codéperated with the minimum consciousness of color. 

It is estimated by a number of officers in these associations 
that in living up to their contracts with the organization, 
which is the most concrete test of loyalty, the Negro farmers 
were as scrupulous as white farmers and in some areas 
more so. 


VII. INDUSTRIAL COOPERATION 


During the World War, when loyal service was highly 
valued, Negro labor came into great prominence. At a 
shipyard Edward Burwell, a Negro foreman with a Negro 
crew, broke the world’s record by driving 220 sixty-five-foot 
piles in nine hours and five minutes, despite bad weather and 
mechanical difficulties. In the plant of the Bethlehem 
Steel Corporation a Negro rivet crew broke another record 
by driving 4,875 *three-quarter-inch rivets in a nine-hour 
day. Codperation to develop such loyalty, stamina, and 
skill is indeed a task which will bear golden‘fruit in the 
national life and greatly contribute to raising the level, of 
culture of the Negro. 

It has long been known that Negro workmen were 
adapted to the building trades. The stately old southern 
mansions with their chaste construction and graceful Corin- 
thian-column porticoes were erected by Negro carpenters 
and masons. But the full development of the Negro as an 
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asset to modern industry awaited the opportunities of the 
World War, when the stoppage of European immigration 
created a real demand for his services and gave him a chance 
to prove his industrial ability. 

Since that time there has been a tremendous shite of 
Negroes to industry. In fact, in the past twenty-five years 
the Negro city population has doubled, increasing from 
2,000,000 to 4,000,000. There are now around 1,500,000 
Negroes engaged in mines, quarries, and manufacturing and 
transportation pursuits. This is over one-fourth of the 
total gainfully employed. 

The masses of laborers are so newly employed that it is 
impossible as yet to gauge their exact status. The large 
majority are still in unskilled operations. A recent study 
by the United States Department of Labor indicated 
twenty-five per cent. in skilled occupations. Industrial 
education and apprenticeship has prepared many for skilled 
labor in the building and agricultural trades. There are 
many colored carpenters, masons, blacksmiths, wheel- 
wrights, plumbers, and plasterers. When such laborers 
move to the metropolitan centers, however, they have 
difficulty in gaining admission to the unions. The majority 
of recent migrants have, therefore, gone into the machine 
industries—steel, automobile factories, railroad shops, etc. 
For such work practical industrial training has been slight. 
A considerable number have risen to skilled positions but the 
mass do common labor around the big plants. 

Codperation in adjusting these newcomers to industry is 
one of the most important tasks still to bé worked out. It 
presents several rather knotty problems. The opening of 
new lines of employment, adjustment of Negro wages, and 
relation of Negroes to labor unions are three of the most 
pressing needs. 

The extension of opportunity to Negro workers in new 
lines of employment is dependent both upon the acquisition 
of skill and upon breaking down the barriers of prejudice on 
the part of fellow workers and employers. For a long time 
it was a current fiction that Negroes could not work with 
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machinery, but this has been disproved. There are now 
thousands of Negro machinists, tool makers, and stationary 
engineers, and a scattering number of other skilled machine 
operators. Gradually new uses are being discovered for 
this great supply of labor; though, of course, this process is 
much more rapid in periods of industrial expansion than it is 
when industry is depressed. The prejudice of white labor 
is the barrier which makes many employers hesitate to open 
their factories to Negro workers. This is especially true 
where cloak-rooms, baths, and lunch-rooms increase the 
personal nature of contacts in the plant. In the work itself 
contacts are impersonal, but close. In the steel and tobacco 
industries and in the sawmills of the South, labor is generally 
mixed and always has been, though Negro and white workers 
are usually engaged in separate operations. The Negro 
infusion in the North is, however, without traditional back- 
ground and the mixing of white and Negro help is still in the 
experimental stage, although certain plants have opened all 
departments to Negroes. 

Difficulties with adjustment of wages arise chiefly from the 
tendency of exploiting employers to pay Negroes smaller 
wages than they pay white laborers for the same type of 
work. Sometimes the difference is soundly based upon the 
lesser training and skill of Negro workers. Too often, how- 
ever, the lower wage scale is retained after the skill has been 
equalized. 

The most frequent source of industrial friction arises from 
the relation of the Negro to organized labor. Here again 
the northern and southern States differ. In the South union- 
ism has made little progress outside the building trades. In 
these the Negro has always constituted so large a proportion 
of the whole that they are almost always unionized in 
separate local units. In this area the white laborers are 
entering trades hitherto almost monopolized by Negroes. 
On the other hand, in the North, the Negro has been enter- 
ing trades hitherto almost completely dominated by white 
people. Here unions have been tardy in admitting Negroes. 
Recently, however, this reluctance to admit Negroes seems 
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to be disappearing. It is only fair to say that the American 
Federation of Labor has always announced a policy of non- 
discrimination. But, as a central organization, it has no 
legislative authority and local unions make their own rules 
as to admission of members and formation of new locals in 
their territory. 

The exclusion of Negroes from unions has been determined 
upon because of a desire to limit the supply of labor. This 
has proved to bea short-sighted policy, for when Negroes are 
potentially able to ply a trade they constitute a reservoir of 
unorganized labor which employers can use in their contests 
with the union. ‘This exclusion from the union often forces 
the Negroes into the position of strike-breakers, for the 
coming of a strike often gives them the first opportunity to 
enter a line of work from which they have been excluded by 
the striking union. In 1904 the strike in the Chicago stock- 
yards was broken in this way and an investigation made 
twenty years later revealed traces of lingering bitterness 
growing out of the incident. The steel strike of 1920 was an 
example on a large scale of this type of action. Organized 
labor is, however, beginning to realize fully that all laborers 
have fundamental human interests regardless of their 
color. 

In fields other than that of competitive struggle between 
organized labor and employers, advances have been made 
under the sponsorship of humanitarian employers. Modern 
tendencies toward more democratic management of plants 
appear in welfare work, profit sharing, shop councils, and 
employee participation in management. Welfare work is 
successfully undertaken in many plants. Houses are built 
for cheap rental and sale to employees, gardening is fostered, 
health and sanitation are stimulated, and school and rec- 
reational facilities provided. In many plants where large 
numbers of Negroes are employed, Negro nurses and welfare 
workers are maintained by the management. It is worthy 
of note that, in almost every instance, managers who pursue 
this policy disclaim any credit for altruism. They say that 
these activities pay because they encourage a healthier and 
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steadier labor supply. This is concrete evidence of the cash 
value of altruism. 

Where Negro and white workers are mixed industrial 
democracy is a little more difficult, but there are outstanding 
instances where it has succeeded. One of the most encour- 
aging of these is the American Cast Iron Pipe Company of 
Birmingham, which employs about sixty per cent. Negro 
labor. Several years ago Mr. John Eagan, the owner, de- 
cided to endeavor to apply the principles of Christianity to 
the operation of his business, regardless of result. His 
first step was to assure himself that a living wage was 
paid and he constituted a council of employees who were to 
look into wages and determine for themselves when every 
man in the plant was receiving a fairsum. Mr. Eagan de- 
clined to take any dividends until that time. It required 
only a few months of wage adjustment, however, before the 
workers themselves voted the owner a dividend. The 
authority of the employee council was gradually extended 
until the management of the plant was vested in a board of 
governors representing the owner, the managerial staff, 
and the laborers. This plan operated several years, showing 
remarkable increases in efficiency and in profits earned. 
Unfortunately, Mr. Eagan died at that time, but in death he 
brought his ideals into full fruit by willing his stock to a 
joint board of the laborers and the management so that these 
now own the plant. The will also requires that after a living 
wage has been paid to the laborers, a fair salary to the 
managers, and a reasonable dividend on the invested capital, 
prices must be reduced so as to pass any further benefit on 
to the consuming public. This will is one of the most 
remarkably daring industrial experiments of the twentieth 
century. It is difficult to imagine the scope of the peaceful 
industrial revolution which would be accomplished should 
many more capitalists dispose of their industrial estates in 
such a’manner. 

In brief, the evolution of the Negro in industry has been: 
first, an effort to train him so that he may develop all the 
skill of which he is capable, and secondly, to open opportu- 
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nities for him to use that skill. By doing this the country 
becomes more productive than it would be if a large group 
of its laborers were held back by prejudice or tradition. 
Thirdly, the effort is to realize Christ’s principle that the 
laborer is worthy of his hire. Modern economics is in- 
creasingly insistent that the hire of the laborer is best ar- 
rived at by the application of the Golden Rule. 


VIII. PROPERTY OWNERSHIP 


Justice to the Negro in allowing unrestricted ownership of 
property has been one of the most powerful stimulants to his 
progress. Negroes can buy where their purse allows. At- 
tempts have been made to segregate Negroes in cities by 
egal enactment, but the Supreme Court has declared all 
such ordinances unconstitutional. Such separation as 
exists is based on social pressure and upon the cohesion of the 
Negroes themselves. 

They now own in the neighborhood of a 1,000,000,000 
dollars’ worth of home, farm, and business real estate. The 
220,000 farm owners own 200,000,000 dollars’ worth of land 
and the 500,000 city home-owners hold a 500,000,000 dollars’ 
worth of city realty. This progress in the acquisition of 
property is all the more remarkable because the advance was 
made during a period when the South was recovering from 
the economic calamity of the Civil War and was lagging 
behind the other sections of the nation in economic de- 
velopment. 

The encouragement of Negroes to own property is funda- 
mental in their struggle to adapt themselves to American 
culture. It has been noted that farm owners are much more 
stable and productive than tenants and laborers. Likewise, 
the owners of city homes indicate more stability and ambi- 
tion than renters. During a recent survey of Negroes in 
cities it was found that home owners were greatly superior to 
renters in the repair and upkeep of property, in provision of 
an adequate number of rooms for a good standard of living, 
and in the sanitary equipment of the houses and neighbor- 
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hoods. The economic condition of the country is materially 
strengthened by the tendency of property owners to add to 
values by improving neighborhoods and increasing the pro- 
ductivity of farms. In addition to the economic advantages 
accruing to the Negro property-owner and the superior 
standard of living maintained, the community gains by 
developing a more responsible and stable citizen, a tax- 
payer with a vested interest in the community. 


IX. HEALTH AGENCIES 


Negro population increase and vitality have been the 
subject of much speculative comment. For a time there 
were people who concluded that the high birth-rate would 
cause colored people to overrun the country. Others 
thought that the contact with the diseases of Western civili- 
zation would cause them to die out. Neither of these 
extremes seems likely to happen. During slavery and im- 
mediately after emancipation, both birth- and death-rates 
were very high. There was, however, a substantial excess 
of births over deaths, resulting in a rapid rate of Negro 
increase. Recently the rate of increase has declined. 
Both birth- and death-rates have fallen but the birth-rate 
has decreased more rapidly. 

Aside from the needless suffering caused by preventable 
sickness and death, there is a measurable economic loss to 
the country where many people die before making their full 
contribution to civilization. 

The rates of Negro increase in the Negro population of the 
United States have been as follows: 1870-80, twenty-two 
per cent.; 1880-90, eighteen per cent.; 1890-1900, fourteen 
per cent.; 1900-10, eleven per cent.; 1910-20, six per cent. 
Thus the rate of Negro increase has not only declined to, but 
has actually fallen somewhat below, the rate of white in- 
crease. Birth-and death-rates are also tending more to 
approximate the white rates for similar areas and economic 
classes. 

In 1920 the Negro death-rate was 18.4 to the thousand as 
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against a white rate of 12.8. When the causes of Negro 
death are examined, it is evident that Negroes die princi- 
pally of diseases which arise from filth, poor living condi- 
tions, and exposure, rather than from inferior organic 
structure or vitality. The ten principal causes of Negro 
death in 1921, with the rates for the hundred thousand of 
population, were: 


Tuberculosis of the lungst'!" fo 2... 0a 217 
Organic diseases: of the heart i... i001. 4. fe te oes 
Pneumonia and influerizaly pins ols dan) ee ees oe oad 147 
Acute Nephritis and Bright’s Disease: 0)... .. eee 114 
Violence and accidént 205) 65. 4 cai cod «enue clei 111 
Cerebral Hemorrhage and softening.....................eeee- 74 
Congenital debility and malformations....................... 97 
Diarrhea.and enteritis) (underi2 yrs:) ...... 0. 2). 57 
Gancer-and malignant tumors 222.1. . 72). 2ic. Ald? 50 
In childbirth.) 36-5 5 sie wea Ve hiekditse, eB cusps a eon a et ae 30 


From these it is evident that many deaths are preventable. 
The hope lies in more intensive public health work. This 
work is largely dependent upon the adaptation of the colored 
people to their environment both in living conditions and in 
industry. The educational and preventive method are the 
means of improvement. 

The work done to date is succeeding. This is evidenced 
by the substantial reductions in the number of deaths from 
varied causes throughout a wide area. One life insurance 
company insured over 1,500,000 Negroes and from their 
experience tables it is evident that between 1911 and 1922 
deaths from tuberculosis have decreased forty-two per cent., 
from pneumonia twenty-six per cent., from typhoid seventy- 
six per cent., and from malaria, seventy-six per cent. There 
has also been a marked decline in diarrhea and enteritis 
among colored children, showing ‘‘that colored mothers 
have not been slow to learn how to care for and feed their 
babies in accordance with the best practice of the day.” 
This is, indeed, encouraging and indicative of the possibil- 
ities in intelligent public health work. 

The three principal problems confronting those interested 
in the health of the Negro are not biological, but social. 
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They concern not the physical inheritance of the Negro but 
his community environment and his education. They in- 
volve: (1) the provision of adequate health facilities— 
hospitals, clinics, trained doctors, nurses, and sanitarians; 
(2) the stimulation of full and intelligent use of these facili- 
ties by the colored people; and (3) preventive measures such 
as improvement of housing and neighborhood sanitation, of 
conditions of employment, and of recreational facilities. 

The Negro Year Book of 1926 indicates the following 
training facilities for Negroes: 


Mame memes a INGgT ON iy atoll sors a kph ls hen aed wns GS 2 
Accredited nurse-training schools admitting Negroes............ 54 
Hospitals using colored graduate nurses................000000e 66 
Departments of Health using Negro nurses.................... 59 
Riot asumae i eoro internes 2.2. Hatt) Se ee oat 21 


There are about 162 hospitals and nurse-training schools 
operated for Negroes. With a few exceptions they are con- 
ducted by Negroes. In addition to these 162 hospitals 
operated entirely for Negroes, a number of public institu- 
tions have Negro wards. 

Thus a beginning has been made toward supplying the 
facilities needed for carrying on an active campaign for 
better health. The points which need strengthening are: 
(1) provision of greater opportunity for interneship and 
clinical experience of colored doctors; many city hospitals 
admit only white internes to practise in both white and 
colored wards: this limits the places where young Negro 
doctors can get the experience so essential to a proper start 
in their profession; (2) the persuasion of more county and 
city departments of health to employ colored nurses: it has 
been found that the public health nurse needs so much co- 
operation and confidence from the people with whom she 
deals that Negro nurses are most valuable in dealing with 
Negro families. In fact, it may be said that the factor of 
primary importance in educating the masses of colored 
people is the Negro trained nurse. Cities are making com- 
mendable progress in employing Negro nurses, but there is a 
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great need for more widespread nursing service in the rural 
districts. 

Hospital and clinical facilities are also largely confined to 
the major cities. It is often the case that Negroes must 
travel long distances before reaching a hospital. Of the 165 
hospitals operated for Negroes, many are small affairs ac- © 
commodating only a few patients of the doctor or doctors 
owning the plant. 

Clinics have been found to be especially beneficial in com- 
bating tuberculosis, venereal disease, and infant mortality. 
They are especially effective when clinical treatment is fol- 
lowed up by visits to the home of the patient and in- 
struction in sanitary and preventive hygiene. At least one 
American city has reduced the Negro infant deaths from 
diarrhea almost to a vanishing point by dividing the city into 
districts and assigning to each district a nurse who is per- 
sonally responsible for each case. 

It has been found, however, that no one disease can 
conveniently be separated from general health conditions. 
Tuberculosis is often contributed to by other ailments and 
it often causes other physical and social maladjustments in 
the life of the patient and his family. While it is valuable 
to have a personnel which specializes on different diseases, 
the work is much more valuable when closely linked with an 
integrated and well-planned general program of public health 
education. 

The problem of stimulating greater use of public health 
facilities by Negroes is largely one of education. The medi- 
cal and dental inspections of school children, as practised by 
many of the more advanced public schools, are of great 
value. Another educational step is the observance of 
National Negro Health Week, founded by Booker T. Wash- 
ington, and fostered by Tuskegee Institute, the United States 
Surgeon-General, and the Inter-racial Commission. During 
this week attention is focused on health and the health 
agencies by every possible means. The press, the pulpit, 
and the school are used, and a carefully thought-out program 
is presented to each. 
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Preventive measures applied to Negro communities in- 
volve, for the most part, work in the fields of neighborhood 
sanitation, garbage removal, and recreation. Municipalities 
are just beginning to learn the technique of safeguarding the 
life and health of their citizens by attention to these matters. 

It has been found that, because of the lower economic 
level and greater tendency toward land exploitation in Negro 
areas, they live far more densely than the white population of 
cities. Tuberculosis, pneumonia, and, to some extent, in- 
fant deaths are associated with the living conditions which 
arise from overcrowding. This is offset in modern munici- 
palities by zoning laws, which prescribe the light and air 
spaces that must surround dwellings, and by tenement- 
house laws, which provide for standards of multiple dwell- 
ings with a regular inspection force to insure compliance 
with the standards. 

Home-ownership has already been mentioned as one of the 
most powerful incentives toward house improvement. 
Demonstrations of better conditions in rental houses have 
been made by private philanthropy and industrial plants in 
model house developments, where good houses are erected 
and provided with standard sanitary equipment and rented 
for a reasonable return on the investment. The housing 
problem is, however, too large to be solved on a philan- 
thropic basis and these merely demonstrate what could be 
done by more humane landlords. 

Recreation is one of the least developed phases of Negro 
life. Because of the shortage of parks and playgrounds, and 
especially of athletic facilities for the young, or for adults, 
city Negroes are largely dependent upon commercial rec- 
reational ventures, and rural Negroes do not even have 
these for amusement. When unregulated and unsuper- 
vised, the commercial dance hall, pool room, and moving 
picture house can become a menace to the community, 
especially when frequented by the more or less innocent 
young people who are deprived of more wholesome recrea- 
tion and, at the same time, by the criminal and semi-crimi- 
nal who infest these halls. 
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The improvement in Negro health mentioned in the 
beginning of this section indicates the benefit which may be 
expected from consistent public health work along all these 
lines. 


X. GENERAL ORGANIZATIONS 


In addition to the organizations with more or less specific 
function there are a number which devote attention to the 
general field of race relations. These are largely composed 
of Negroes, with a few white members. It is not the purpose 
of this paper to include all the purely Negro organizations. 
There are a number of these, some of which are performing 
useful functions in advancing the race. Where the member- 
ship is purely Negro, however, the ‘‘inter-racial’’ aspect of 
the program is negligible. 

Three of the most important general organizations which 
have white participation are the National Urban League, the 
National Association for the Advancement of Colored Peo- 
ple, and the National Federation of Colored Women’s Clubs. 
The last-named is composed entirely of colored women but 
is included in this list because of their spirit of codperation 
and codperative activity. 

The National Urban League, with inter-racial boards and 
colored staff-workers, was organized to meet the urban 
problems increasing in importance with the accelerated 
movement to cities. This organization maintains a number 
of branches dealing with general city problems. The cen- 
tral organization conducts a research program and edits the 
magazine Opportunity, one of the best of the colored periodi- 
cals, and one which gives much encouragement to young 
artists. The local branches are especially interested in 
industry and public welfare, almost every one maintaining 
an employment bureau. The secretaries are also active in 
seeking out new avenues of employment which may be 
opened to Negroes. Other activities are more generally 
related to the health, welfare, and housing programs of the 
city agencies. In order to strengthen this work the league 
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has provided scholarships for training promising young 
colored people to fill social welfare positions. 

The National Association for the Advancement of Colored 
People is one of the oldest active organizations and the one 
which probably has done most towards arousing the race 
consciousness of the American Negro and, to some extent, 
emphasizing the color problems in other countries. It was 
noted that the attitudes of slavery persisted in some measure 
after emancipation. The National Association has chosen 
for its function protest against these attitudes and their 
resultant injustices. It is, therefore, primarily interested 
in legal aid, protest against segregation, unequal distribu- 
tion of public funds, and disfranchisement. This organiza- 
tion has white members of the central board and a few white 
members of local branches. A colored staff is maintained at 
headquarters but local branches have no paid workers. Its 
official organ, The Crisis, is edited by Dr. W. E. B. DuBois, 
and is the oldest Negro periodical. 

The Association was one of the first to take up the agita- 
tion against lynching, and has sponsored, from the begin- 
ning, the ‘‘Dyer”’ anti-lynching bill, which proposes to take 
the trials of mob members from the local courts and put them 
in the federal courts. It has raised funds for legal aid ina 
number of strategic cases, notably the defense of Negroes 
accused of murder in connection with the Arkansas riots, 
and the successful effort to combat residential segregation in 
New Orleans and other cities. On account of its policies of 
agitation and protest it has naturally not made so many 
white friends as other more codperative organizations and 
has gained the reputation of being a radical group. Though 
it has alienated people by these methods, it has been success- 
ful in focusing attention on conditions which needed to be 
corrected. Its chief contribution has, however, been the 
part played in the creation of a race consciousness and a 
group solidarity. 

The National Federation of Colored Women’s Clubs is 
composed entirely of colored women but works coéperatively 
on many of its enterprises. It represents the organized 
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colored womanhood of America and has a large and active 
membership. It has many local branches interested in 
civic as well as cultural activities, and several state federa- 
tions have taken the initiative in starting training schools 
for delinquent girls. Their civic activities are especially 
related to the improvement of the condition of women and 
children. 


XI. THE INTER-RACIAL COMMISSION 


Providing local stimulus for all the activities described 
before, and organizing the friendliness which has, for a long 
time, existed between individuals, the Commission on Inter- 
racial Codperation is one of the most significant general 
organizations for better race relations. 

During the World War, when a common purpose absorbed 
the interest of the people, much mutual aid developed. In 
the mobilization, in the sale of liberty loan certificates, and 
in the campaigns for war welfare funds, Negroes were or- 
ganized and responded generously. In these movements 
white and Negro leaders were in sympathy. Codperation 
flourished. 

To preserve this codperation as well as to meet the emer- 
gency arising from the need for adjusting the relationships of 
demobilized troops was the objective, in 1919, when the 
Inter-racial Commission was organized. The organizers 
found thousands of men of friendly spirit scattered through- 
out the southern communities. They needed only to be 
brought together to gain an esprit de corps and become a 
functioning influence for better race relations. 

Among the early experiences in the formative stage of the 
movement, the white people learned from the lips of Negro 
leaders themselves just how they felt about the racial sit- 
uation, and Negro leaders learned of a sympathy and friend- 
ship which they had but dimly realized before. During this 
period of getting acquainted it was common to hear mem- 
bers of both groups express pleasurable surprise at the traits 
discovered in these face-to-face conferences. This was a 
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very practical demonstration of the essential importance of 
mutual acquaintance, a preliminary to real codperation. 

Aside from their detailed comments on definite race 
problems, two striking general aspects of the attitude of 
thoughtful Negro leaders were manifest in these early con- 
ferences. They expressed the need for a forum from which 
they could freely and frankly discuss their situation, and 
they revealed a desire for fuller participation in the founda- 
tion of the policies of racial adjustment. They felt that too 
many of the movements launched before had been planned 
and promoted without sufficient participation by the Negroes 
themselves. 

Following these two leads given by the Negroes, the inter- 
racial movement adopted as its two fundamental principles 
conference and coéperation: conference between Negroes and 
white people regarding their common interests, and co- 
operative action for improvement rather than deciding in a 
meeting of white people what should be done and doing these 
things for the Negroes. Helping the Negroes to help them- 
selves is the only way out, for if paternalistic effort were 
relied on to advance the cause of the 10,000,000 colored 
people, the burden would be too great. This working with 
rather than working for colored people has been the founda- 
tion stone of the success of the movement. 

The plan of organization of this movement prescribed: a 
local committee in each county and town, to attend to com- 
munity problems; a state committee in each southern State 
to attend to matters of legislation, state institutions, and 
problems of more general significance; and a South-wide 
commission to furnish services to these local and state com- 
mittees and to make the fundamental plans and policies. 

The local committees were composed of the most out- 
standing people of both races in the community who could 
be persuaded to give time to the work. Here again the 
promoters of the movement showed wisdom in dealing with 
leaders instead of endeavoring to go directly to the masses. 
In the early stages high-pressure sentiment and mob psy- 
chology were avoided. Small conferences with community 
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leaders, rather than mass meetings, were relied upon. Pub- 
licity was confined to statements of accomplishments. It 
was discovered that a few men in every community, when 
united in their efforts, could accomplish wonders in shaping 
the local sentiment and bringing things to pass. To reach 
these more intelligent leaders was a less difficult task than to 
endeavor to overcome the inertia and prejudice of the mass 
by direct appeals. 

The chief activities of these local committees have included 
efforts to secure justice in the courts, to avoid violence, to 
secure adequate educational facilities for Negroes, to pro- 
mote public health work through improvement of housing, 
living conditions, recreational opportunities, and sanitary 
education, to improve working conditions, and to provide 
more equal facilities in travel and communication. At first 
they interpreted their functions mainly in terms of the 
emergency created by the returning soldiers and were 
largely defensive organizations. Later the emphasis has 
shifted to constructive work. ) 

Another strong point in the movement has been that local 
communities have not been required to adopt this program 
as a whole. It has not been handed to them from above. 
It has been recognized that local situations and local 
sentiment vary from place to place and for that reason local 
leaders justly demand much latitude in working out their 
own problems. What the inter-racial movement has 
brought to these local leaders is, first, an organization 
wherein they may pool their efforts and become acquainted 
with one another, second, a method of conference and co- 
operation whereby they can get results, third, such outside 
services by the state and general commissions as they may 
feel necessary to accomplish their ends. 

These local committees have not been encouraged to set 
themselves up as organizations for the direct accomplish- 
ment of constructive work in the community, but rather to 
accomplish their ends through aiding the established agen- 
cies to function for colored people as well as for white. 
Throughout this paper different agencies which have been 
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developed to meet special needs have been described. The 
educational funds, the farms and home-demonstration 
agents, the organizations for public health, all these have a 
specialized function in the community. It has not been the 
object of the inter-racial committees to take over these 
specialized functions, but rather to aid each of these organi- 
zations to extend its work to colored people. These agencies 
often function better when a stronger public sentiment is 
created for them, when additional funds are raised, or when 
the interest of the colored people themselves is enlisted. To 
provide this reinforcement is the task of the Inter-racial 
Committee. It accomplishes its results through the consti- 
tuted agencies rather than by direct action. 

These, then, have been the strong points of the move- 
ment: (1) that it is based on conference and codperation, 
rather than on agitation and conflict; (2) that it reaches the 
masses through the strategic leaders rather than directly; 
(3) that a method rather than a hard and fast program is 
provided for local communities, a method which is flexible to 
meet local needs; (4) that concrete results are accomplished 
through existing organizations wherever possible rather than 
by the independent effort of the Committee. 

To catalog all the accomplishments of these local commit- 
tees in their seven years of existence would be a monumental 
task. In the first place, since they work through other 
organizations wherever possible, it is often difficult to say 
what credit is to be given to a committee for the result. 
Again, not all these committees report regularly to the cen- 
tral organization. In fact, no effort has been made to 
burden them with a reporting system; therefore many things 
which are done are not known outside the local community. 
The files of the Commission, however, present a sufficiently 
imposing array of reports of accomplishment to be impres- 
sive. To those desiring more detailed knowledge of this 
work a careful reading of the annual reports of the com- 
mission is recommended. 

The work of the state committees is more general than 
that of local groups, but has a necessary place in the organi- 
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zation in the United States. The various States supportand 
administer colleges, public school funds, penal institutions, 
and public health departments; they regulate public service 
corporations and legal administration. The state inter- 
racial groups have been useful in vitalizing these functions of 
the State in their relation to the colored population. 

The state committees are also useful in promulgating 
State-wide movements for the stimulation of local commit- 
tees. Of this nature is the work done each year on the 
observance of National Negro Health Week, a week set 
aside for intensive work and education in sanitation. The 
state committees block out plans and programs and supply 
them to local committees. 

In the early stages of the organization it was hoped that a 
field secretary could be maintained in each State and that he 
could give full time to carrying out the plans of the state 
committee and traveling among the local committees, giving 
them as much aid as possible. The financial limitations of 
the organization have, however, precluded the employment 
of such extensive personnel. At present there is an ap- 
proximate average of one secretary to two States. These 
cover the ground as best they may by correspondence and 
by as much personal contact as possible. 

The personal contact is highly important because one of 
the weaknesses of any movement which depends upon the 
volunteer services of committee members arises from the 
difficulty in getting volunteer workers to take time from 
their every-day affairs for pure service. To stimulate these 
people to attend meetings and to relieve them of as much of 
the routine as possible, a full-time paid secretary is essential. 

Planning and re-inforcing the work of these state and local 
committees is one of the functions of the general Inter-racial 
Commission, which meets annually and maintains a head- 
quarters staff. Other functions of a more general nature are 
also performed by headquarters. ‘These are research, work 
among students, work with the churches, work with the 
press. All these activities are aimed primarily at affecting 
public opinion and changing racial attitudes so as to create a 
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favorable atmosphere for the work of the state and local 
committees. 

Early in the life of the movement the demand for facts 
became insistent. In order to help supply this demand, the 
commission has maintained a research secretary at head- 
quarters. General studies have been made independently 
and in codperation with other agencies, and local commu- 
nities have been assisted in making studies of their peculiar 
problems. Investigations have included such topics as: 
extent and distribution of lynching; effects of anti-lynching 
laws; systems of appropriating funds for public education; 
local studies of the welfare agencies of cities. In codperation 
with the Institute of Social and Religious Research, an ex- 
tensive study of the urban problems of housing, schools, and 
recreation has just been completed in seventeen cities where 
the effects of the rapid migration of Negroes could be ob- 
served. An investigation into the effects on rural commu- 
nities from which these migrants came is now projected. A 
text has been prepared for use in college courses in which the 
results of past studies have been summarized. 

With a view to affecting the future as well as the present, 
the Commission has devoted especial attention to the pres- 
entation of the intellectual approach to racial problems by 
college professors and students. In this it is the successor 
to the Southern University Race Commission, sponsored by 
the Phelps-Stokes Fund in 1912, and it is a codperator with 
the Student Division of the Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociation. The early volunteer classes inaugurated by 
W. D. Weatherford have been mentioned. The Inter-racial 
Commission has continued to encourage these classes and 
endeavored to promote regular accredited courses in race 
relations wherein the facts will be taught in connection with 
the student’s work in history, economics, or sociology. 
Some sixty colleges have such courses of more or less formal 
nature, and material is supplied to the teachers. 

Other forms of student activity promoted are debates and 
forums. Inter-racial forums are encouraged in those cities 
which contain both white and Negro colleges located suf- 
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ficiently close to enable the students to meet jointly. The 
Commission has for two years offered prizes for the best 
essay on race relations by college students. These essays 
have stimulated a widespread competition and interest. 

The work of the Commission on the Church and Race 
Relations of the Federal Council of Churches has been 
mentioned. This work was stimulated by the activity of 
the Inter-racial Commission in cultivating church work and 
the desire to have as much of this work as possible under the 
direct administration of religious organizations. The Inter- 
racial Commission has codperated with denominational 
boards in the development of their educational and home 
mission policy and has cultivated the home mission field by 
encouraging study groups in home mission societies and 
supplying material for these groups. The annual confer- 
ences and board meetings of various denominations have 
been supplied with speakers on inter-racial subjects. 

As an opinion-making body, the Commission has been 
especially attentive to the power of the press as an agent in 
fixing racial attitudes. At the beginning of the work it was 
found that newspapers contributed to race friction by mak- 
ing sensational display of crimes committed by Negroes and 

‘emphasizing the fact that a Negro had done the deed. Also 
some of the references to individuals were galling because of 
the derogatory phraseology used. Editors were approached 
on this subject and in many instances have changed the 
policy of their papers in these matters. On the other hand, 
the Negro press was found to be fully as sensational in play- 
ing up grievances and slights imposed by white people. 
Negro editors were, therefore, similarly approached with 
satisfactory results. 

On the constructive side, it was found that events which 
would inspire respect and confidence were seldom given 
prominence in news columns. This was partially because 
of policy and partially because the regular news-gathering 
services did not supply the material on these events in time 
to constitute news. To remedy this situation the Commis- 
sion has built up a most successful press service. News of 
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Negro heroism or outstanding success or news of general 
interest about Negroes is put in journalistic style and sup- 
plied to a large number of papers. About 2,000 papers are 
on the mailing list of the Inter-racial Commission. This 
includes some 400 Negro papers and a large number of reli- 
gious periodicals and a few college papers. Clippings from 
these papers show a wide and continued use of the Commis- 
sion’s press service. The Associated Press has also shown a 
willingness to codperate in this program and has given wide 
distribution to some of the releases of the Commission. 
The value, in moulding public opinion, of such widely spread 
news service is readily discernible both in the attitude of 
editors and in the interest of the reading public in matters 
pertaining to race relations. 

The support of the Inter-racial Commission has been 
derived from varied sources. In its initial stages the sup- 
port was largely derived from the funds of the War Work 
Council of the Young Men’s Christian Association, supple- 
mented by the personal donations of John J. Eagan, and ap- 
propriations from the Phelps-Stokes Fund. Later the work 
received additional support through appeals to philanthropic 
boards and to the general public. The Laura Spelman 
Rockefeller Foundation, the International Committee of 
Young Men’s Christian Associations, a number of the mis- 
sion boards, and the Phelps-Stokes Fund have been among 
the regular contributors. It is also significant that many of 
the financial welfare federations of southern cities contribute 
liberally to the movement. 

The Inter-racial Commission never loses sight of the fact 
that it is primarily an opinion-making body. Concrete ac- 
complishments for the good of the community result from 
the activities of the state and county committees but the 
by-product in goodwill has been found to be fully as impor- 
tant as the direct effect on local situations. It has been the 
experience of the workers that goodwill is almost always 
generated by codperative good work and that this is really a 
surer way to cultivate goodwill than by propaganda. It is 
difficult to work with a man for the common good and to feel 
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the joy of mutual accomplishment, without developing a 
respect for him. Thus, by working together, members of 
inter-racial committees not only accomplish results leading 
to community progress, but they also develop a goodwill 
which is powerful in changing the racial attitudes in the mass. 


CHAPTER III 


RELATIONS BETWEEN THE BLACK AND 
WHITE RACES IN SOUTH AFRICA 


The Reverend J. Dexter Taylor, D. D. 


Peer PROBEENM INCITS EARLIEST 
PHASES 


HE beginning of civilization in South Africa was the es- 

tablishment by the Dutch East India Company in 1652 
of what was intended to be not a colony but a resting and re- 
fitting station on the trade route to India. This involved 
no interference with the lands or with the habits of the 
aborigines. Van Riebeek, the first governor, had, indeed, 
considered the policy of enslaving the Hottentots, but when 
this was forbidden by the Company he forbade all inter- 
_ course between them and the settlers. Even barter was to 
be through the authorized agents of the Company only. 
Instead of enslavement of the Hottentots slaves were intro- 
duced from Batavia and Madagascar. The Hottentots 
enjoyed the status of a free people, maintaining their tribal 
life on the outskirts of a small European settlement, pro- 
tected from aggression, and in some cases even from the just 
punishment of their own misdeeds, by an authority 6,000 
miles away. 

Political motives codperated with humanitarian feeling to 
produce this situation. As long as the settlement was a 
trading station only, it was essential that friendly relations 
be maintained with the Hottentots, upon whom both the 
settlements and the ships depended for fresh meat and who 
furnished the market for barter goods. Moreover, it was 
the desire of the authorities to restrain colonization. There 
was no desire to assume control over a large area of country 
in which conflicts with the native population must inevitably 
involve the colonizing power in heavy responsibilities and 
expense. The conversion of the natives to Christianity, 
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moreover, was always a recognized duty of these early over- 
seas enterprises. 

But economic forces gradually prevailed to break down 
the restrictive policy of the Company. ‘The colonizing 
spirit gradually caused pioneer farmers to push out into dis- 
tant parts. The process of acquiring land from a primitive 
people by trickery and by superior force or sometimes by 
merely occupying lands temporarily abandoned, which 
could be regarded as without legitimate claimant, soon 
brought settlers and natives into closest contact and began 
to produce a crop of problems. Before the middle of the 
eighteenth century the earliest segregation policy had 
broken down. A considerable proportion of the Hottentot 
population had become landless serfs on European farms. 
The conditions easily lent themselves to the growth of seri- 
ous abuses. Legal machinery was still inadequate for the 
administration of a large new area. Distances were too 
great to admit of the exercise of careful supervision. The 
interests of the authorities were identical with those of the 
farmers. The low social status and undeveloped moral 
sense of the Hottentots tended to produce a growing sense of 
their essential inferiority. Wages were too low to permit 
of a decent standard of living. Payment was usually in 
kind, and it was easy to declare that the native was in debt 
at the end of his agreed term of service and to demand 
further personal service for the discharge of the debt, hold- 
ing the man’s wife or his cattle as hostage. 

Efforts had already been made before the British occupa- 
tion in 1795 to correct these abuses by requirement that all 
contracts of service be registered and that debts should be 
collected only by legal process and not by individual com- 
pulsion. To curb the native’s tendency to instability, 
registration of his huts was required, a pass system was in- 
troduced to control his movements, and an apprenticeship 
law enacted to insure that the young men did not become 
vagrants. But such protective legislation as had been in- 
troduced tends to show what were the evils of the time rather 
than to indicate the degree of progress that had been made 
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in securing a right adjustment of the increasingly conflicting 
interests of the natives and the Europeans. ‘In a country 
like South Africa, where the difference between the standards 
of life of the white and native races is so great and where the 
tradition of native inferiority is so long and continuous, 
there is always a tendency to administer a more summary 
justice to the native than to the European.’ If this is still 
so after nearly two centuries and a half of experience and 
progress, it must have been especially true in that early 
period before closer settlement and efficient administration 
had made possible official supervision of economic relation- 
ships between white and black. 

The growth of a native policy was mainly a matter of de- 
fining the status of the native after the process of his absorp- 
tion into the social organism in an inferior capacity had gone 
on for a considerable period. It was not, and in the nature 
of things could not be, based upon a disinterested study of 
the possibility of the transformation of the native into a 
civilized man, upon the decision as to how the native should 
be related to the body politic of the new settlement while 
that transformation should be in progress, or upon the pro- 
vision in the matter of land tenure and of law of the proper 
background for that process. It is not even to be ex- 
pected that the early stages of a native policy would be 
consciously based upon so high an ideal as that laid down by 
the Mandates Commission of the League of Nations, that 
the interests of the native populations should be considered 
paramount. Even so true a friend of the natives as Jan 
Hofmeyer, as late as 1883, laid it down that ‘‘native policy 
should be guided by the consideration that the interests 
of the colonists came first, in so far as was consonant with 
justice to the native races.’’ In the early stages of native 
policy, therefore, two main motives emerged: to put some 
restraint upon the colonists against their taking unfair ad- 
vantage of the natives, and, secondly, to put such restraint 
upon the movements of the natives as should prevent them 
from becoming vagrants. Under the circumstances, the 
practical desire of the farmer for a stable supply of cheap 
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labor under complete control was certain to prevail over the 
effort to embody humanitarian sentiment in concrete prin- 
ciples of native policy. 

It was fortunate indeed for South Africa that this early 
stage of the development of native policy synchronized with 
the great humanitarian revival in Europe which gave the 
mighty impulse to missionary effort and which resulted in 
1807 in the abolition of slavery in South Africa. Without 
committing ourselves to the definite steps of policy which 
the humanitarian school advocated, and with regret that 
the leaders of the movement were not always free from bitter- 
ness and unfairness towards those who opposed them, we 
may yet be thankful that, in a situation where the destiny 
of a race was involved in the immediate economic interests 
of a more powerful race, a mighty spiritual force entered at 
the right moment. The development of a native policy 
has been the resultant of the pull of these two opposing 
forces. Let it not be supposed that supporters of the two 
opposing theories have always stood in opposition on clear- 
cut moral issues. Those who approach the problem from 
the point of view of European interests first are by no means 
lacking in moral principle, and are often led to co6peration 
with those of the humanitarian school in the passing of leg- 
islation favorable to the natives, especially as it becomes 
increasingly evident that the true interests of the Europeans 
are one with a wise humanitarianism toward the natives. 
On the other hand, the humanitarian school is not always 
ready to live up to the full implications of a doctrinaire in- 
terpretation of its views, as for instance when Hofmeyer 
challenged that party in the old Cape parliament to sweep 
away all class legislation regarding the natives, including 
pass laws and even liquor restrictions, or else to agree to a 
restricted franchise. 

Two other pairs of opposing theories, more or less parallel 
to these, have figured in the history of native policy. There 
has always been a strong minority leaning toward imperial 
interference in the handling of native affairs, while the great 
majority of the colonists resented such intervention and 
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maintained that the problem must be solved by the public 
opinion of South Africa. So far as the Union of South Af- 
rica is concerned, the latter policy has now prevailed, as 
was inevitable and right, but the unrestricted control of the 
natives has always been the last right to be gained from the 
home government, in the gradual growth of complete rep- 
resentative institutions, and the fact that such native terri- 
tories as Basutoland and Swaziland still remain under im- 
perial administration is a testimony to the strength of the 
other position. In spite of the controversy that it has 
caused, this necessity to conform to the dictates of public 
opinion in the older community overseas has been a powerful 
influence in the development of a true conscience in South 
Africa. 

The other pair of theories has reference to the capacity of 
the native himself. There has always been the school 
which regards the native as a little less than human, inca- 
pable of assimilating white civilization, and the other school 
perhaps over-optimistic as to the time required to civilize 
him, and sometimes over-hasty to thrust upon him large 
responsibilities, but clear in the conviction that the native 
is not essentially inferior to the white man and that his ul- 
timate destiny is that he become civilized to the full measure 
of European civilization. 

The focal point of opposing theory in the early years of 
the British occupation was Dr. Philip, Superintendent of 
the London Missionary Society in South Africa. Because 
of the controversy that he aroused his influence was far 
greater in England than in South Africa. He was able so 
to influence the British Government that his policies pre- 
vailed in spite of the bitter opposition of the majority of the 
settlers. The main outcome of his efforts was the Fiftieth 
Ordinance, which repealed the Hottentot Code, in which 
the pass law and the apprenticeship of native youth were 
incorporated, thus destroying the basis of native inferiority 
before the law and laying the foundation for what has come 
to be known as the Cape Policy as distinguished from that 
of the other three provinces. That policy was later defined 
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by Cecil Rhodes in the famous phrase, ‘‘equal rights for all 
civilized men.’ Like the emancipation of the slaves in 
America, the ordinance had its attendant evils, but it chal- 
lenged the policy which tends continually to re-assert itself, 
that of subordinating the human rights of the natives to the 
immediate economic benefit of the European. 

Dr. Philip, in spite of all the charges laid against him, 
some of them just, of exaggeration of statement, of un- 
charitableness toward those who differed with him, of undue 
influence exercised through an outside authority, and of 
impractical idealism, saw clearly certain profound princi- 
ples which ought to determine native policy. He proposed 
a policy of territorial separation between white and black 
which would conserve the social and political system natural 
to the natives until they could have time to adapt them- 
selves to the white man’s ways. This principle, to-day the 
central feature of the native policy of the government, was 
then practicable but is to-day demonstrated to be impracti- 
cable in any but.a very restricted application. Neverthe- 
less, wherever that policy has been applied, as by Shepstone 
in Natal and by the Glen Grey Act in the Ciskei and Tran- 
skei, it has been the means of affording protection to native 
interests and advancing native development: Dr. Philip 
further anticipated the economic theory now being so ably 
advocated by Professor Macmillan, when he pointed out 
that ‘‘the abettors of the present system seem never to have 
thought of giving up present advantage for future gain, or 
to have contemplated the aborigines of the Colony as con- 
sumers, or in any other light than as laborers and as 
furnishing a present accommodation for their masters.” 
The obvious alternative to Color Bar Acts to prevent native 
competition in industry is the education and civilization of 
the native that he may furnish a market for South Africa’s 
industrial production. 

But the great contribution of Dr. Philip and those whom 
he represents is the spiritual conviction that the native, like 
the white man, is a son of God, that there is power in Christ 
to lift him to an equal realization of his destiny, and that the 
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white race can retain its efficiency only as it codperates 
with the native in the attainment of that destiny. 

The main effects of Christianity in this early period may 
be summarized as follows: 

1. The strong religious traditions of the original settlers 
led to some provision for the spiritual instruction of their 
slaves and servants. Conversion and baptism at first auto- 
matically led to manumission. Christian slaves and Chris- 
tian Hottentots were received into the common Church 
with Europeans. Even marriage of white settlers with 
Hottentot Christians was at first recognized both legally 
and socially, but this extreme of Christian sentiment re- 
acted unfavorably against the Christianizing of the natives 
in the next century. The best Christian homes have from 
the beginning been an important force in the bettering of 
race relationships through the friendly relations prevailing 
between servants and masters. 

2. Christianity created in the minds of the natives a 
spirit of hope which enabled some of them to win their way 
slowly upward in spite of unfavorable status, political and 
economic, and which was thus the beginning of a rising tide 
of intelligence and spiritual force which is to-day pressing 
against the barriers of political and economic restraint. 

3. Successful protest has been made against certain 
vicious elements of legal enactment and a counter-current 
has been created which has never lacked its warm support- 
ers amongst both the Dutch and the English population. 

It should be noted here that the Hottentots have long 
since disappeared as a distinct race, being merged in the 
Dutch-speaking mixed-bloods who number 550,000. ‘“‘Na- 
tives” from this point on means the Bantu peoples. 


Il. THE FUNDAMENTAL ELEMENTS OF THE 
SOUTH AFRICAN RACE PROBLEM 


RACE EQUALITY 


We may pass briefly by the most fundamental element of 
all, the question whether the native is essentially inferior 
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to the white and incapable of assimilating European civ- 
ilization, since this query is not limited to South Africa. 
The underlying assumption of essential inferiority is not 
without its malign influence on native policy but that in- 
fluence is waning. 

The existence of a considerable number of individual 
natives who in spite of all handicaps have attained to a 
completely civilized life, including not only university train- 
ing but a mastery of such professions as medicine, the law, 
and journalism and an appreciation for and ability in in- 
strumental music and literature, makes it impossible for 
any one without bigotry to hold to that theory. 

South African writers on the native question recognize the 
fundamental unity of the native with all humanity. “I 
can find nothing whatever throughout the whole gamut of 
the native’s conscious life and soul to differentiate him from 
other human beings in other parts of the world. . . . The 
reason for the fact that the African natives have never 
thought as hard and as long as the ancient and modern peo- 
ples of other land lies not, I think, in the lack of inherent 
capacity, but in the lack of opportunity.”’! 

The whole system of education now receiving government 
support and direction on a large scale assumes that the gov- 
ernment has freed itself of any theory of essential inferiority 
and regards the native simply as underdeveloped. 

Recent and pending legislation, as well as the history of 
native legislation, shows that there must be continual 
change in the laws governing native administration to pro- 
vide for the fact that the native is steadily progressing to- 
ward European standards of life. The real problem of the 
legislators lies in the fact that behind the vanguard of prog- 
ress lies a whole range of classes from the university gradu- 
ate back to the barbarian, and the problem is to provide in 
the same Acts for such widely separated classes. 


THE LAND QUESTION 


We have seen that Christianity, in spite of all that it ac- 
complished in the early years of South Africa’s history, was 
1 Peter Nilsen in The Place of the Black Man in South Africa. 
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powerless to check the movement by which the land avail- 
able for native occupation has constantly shrunk until to- 
day the natives have available for occupation not more 
than one-fifth of what they had when the white man first 
began his South African settlements, although they are 
probably twice as numerous as they were at that time. 
Although the problem of race relationships is ultimately a 
spiritual one—the mutual recognition of each other’s rights, 
the intelligent appreciation of each other’s viewpoints, and 
a reasonable amount of sacrifice in each other’s interests— 
yet the immediate concrete point of difficulty in that re- 
lationship is the land. 

It was to be neither expected nor desired that such vast 
areas should be reserved for native occupation as would per- 

mit of the natives’ maintaining a semi-pastoral existence, 
' with wasteful agricultural methods. Such a policy would 
not have been in the interests of either race. But because 
European interests alone have frequently dominated native 
land policy a serious situation has arisen, which is engaging 
the attention of all students of the South African problem. 
As will be shown, Christian forces are codperating vigor- 
ously with scientific economists and with the government in 
seeking for a workable compromise between the conflicting 
interests. 

The present situation is as follows: Of the total rural 
population of 4,520,000 about 2,527,000, or fifty-five per 
cent., live on lands definitely set apart for native occupation 
and 375,000, or another eight per cent., live on land which 
it is now proposed to set apart as available for settlement 
by natives, but not exclusively reserved for them. This 
leaves 1,618,000, roughly thirty-five per cent., resident on 
lands not controlled by or for natives, and hence, for the 
most part, squatters, tenants, or farm laborers on European 
farms. 

The effort to restrict squatting and to prevent the evils 
of absentee landlordism and of Europeans’ reaping their 
profits in the form of rents instead of from productive 
agriculture led to the passing in 1913 of the Land Act 
which (1) scheduled all areas already legally restricted to 
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native occupation; (2) prohibited all sales, leases, or 
contracts as between Europeans and natives in non-sched- 
uled areas, except that contracts already existing could 
continue; (3) provided for the appointment of a commis- 
sion which should propose to Parliament such additional 
areas to be delimited as should in their opinion provide for 
the needs of the native population. 

The Beaumont Commission (1913-16), so appointed, 
recommended the creation of additional native areas to a 
total of 8,366,189 morgen ' as follows: 


CHATS Ae ae ee Rta pir cre eee cee 1,313,500 
Natali RAN Tare Go ae Ue es Oe a ee 1,861,680 
STATS Vial ees thy ee RR nS BD Cael 5,042,693 
Granve: Krea State ct sists hares eons 148,316 

8,366, 189 


When it became evident that public opinion would not 
support the carrying out of these proposals, provincial 
committees were set up (1917-18), which amended the 
proposals of the original Union Commission as follows: 


Cane cao A crf aa ne ih ooo ee eee eee 1,500,000 
JPY 2:1 OE TS ever nara: TENTS Cee ERO ete sta OC fly" 434,000 
(PranSVaglew de Cepek ts sc eae 5,008,000 
Orange’ Rree State lain): nil a, cc canon 79,000 

7,021,000 


At the same time they indicated that while the Beaumont 
Commission had had in mind a settlement to provide for 
approximately fifty years, the local committees had at- 
tempted to provide for the probable increase of population 
for only ten years. These Committees further proposed the 
establishment of certain neutral areas where natives should 
be allowed to acquire land on equal terms with Europeans. 
These neutral areas total for the Union 375,000 morgen. 
The Stubbs Commission for the Transvaal indicated 4.3 
morgen to the unit of population as the minimum which 
1One morgen is the equivalent of about two acres. 
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could provide for an agricultural living. This should be 
compared with the figures showing the actual occupation by 
natives as compared with Europeans for the Union as a 
whole: | 


Morgen To THE UNIT OF POPULATION, 1926 
White Native 


RSLs ORL IS SIAR CR SS ete ie cena 108.1 4.3 
CTR etn IS ede ie dee Sy 47.2 2.6 
SMEAR UEUAS Sen? ye at ses elas |. 45.0 Sur 
Presmeerr ree State. oe Ge i cats 4 4020 "3 


Neither the Beaumont Commission’s recommendations 
nor those of the local Committees have been given effect to, 
and now an amendment to the 1913 Land Act proposes to 
limit the additional land to be made available to the neutral 
areas only, and that in competition with white buyers, and 
secondly, institutes a system of license fees for labor tenants 
rising from 2/6 to £2 each, according to the number on a 
farm, and for squatters £3 on a farm in personal occupation 
by a European owner and £5 on a farm not so occupied. 
Obviously the effects will be (1) an increase in the pressure 
upon present native areas already overcrowded; (2) a lower- 
ing of the economic status of those natives who are com- 
pelled by circumstances to remain on European farms; (3) 
an additional pressure upon industrial employment in towns 
where the unemployment problem is already serious and 
intensification of the competition between natives and poor 
whites who have been thrust off the farms by a process of 
economic forces similar to that which has caused the town- 
ward movement of the natives, though without the injurious 
legislation. 

Now the moral of all this is that the native problem has 
reached a point where the principles of Christian humani- 
tarianism do not suffice to afford a solution. We need not 
be over-concerned if the solution of the problem seems to be 
passing out of the hands of the church. In fact the greatest 
hope lies in the fact that the problem is coming to be 
recognized to be not a native problem at all, but an economic 
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problem of South Africa as a whole. The natives’ interests 
are inextricably bound up with the interests of the Euro- 
peans. The Economic and Wage Commission of 1925 so 
far recognized this fact as to urge that a special study be 
made immediately of native economic conditions, as a 
special aspect of its problem not included in its terms of 
reference. ‘There is great hope also in the fact that leading 
South African economists are devoting themselves to the 
native side of the economic problem. It is not to beexpected 
that missionary leaders will in any large number be experts 
in economics, but they have the task on the one hand of 
coOperating with the experts in the working out of policies, 
and on the other of keeping always before the natives the 
truth that economic betterment without inner spiritual 
regeneration cannot save their race. 


III. RACIAL DIFFICULTIES IN SOUTH AFRICA: 
THE NATIVE POINT OF VIEW 


We have tried to trace the history of the development of 
South Africa’s race problem. We shall try now more briefly 
to set forth the serious difficulties of the situation, putting 
ourselves, in so far as we may, in the position of the native 
and trying to sense the problem from his point of view. 

The very expression ‘‘from his point of view’’ suggests one 
of the difficulties. Who shall set forth the native viewpoint? 
The educated native is the only one who has thought defi- 
nitely about the matter or who knows how to make his 
thoughts articulate. The uncivilized native in the kraal 
feels the pinch of poverty, knows vaguely that the forces of 
progress are against him, feels his land and his tribal life 
slipping from him, and feels a vague resentment against the 
white man who is held responsible for all his ills, but he has 
no theories for a solution except a return to ‘‘the good old 
days.’ Often he is as suspicious of the educated native, with 
his new-fangled notions such as individual land-tenure, as he 
is of new laws proposed by the white Parliament. The white 
man is quick to maintain that the native political or in- 
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dustrial organization and the educated leader does not 
represent the mass of the natives. He has more faith in the 
old type of native than in the newly educated, awakened 
native whom he regards as truculent. 

The problems of inter-racial adjustment, as will be seen 
from what has gone before, fall naturally under the following 
heads: 


THE ECONOMIC DIFFICULTIES 


The material side of the country’s civilization has been 
built up largely on the basis of the natives’ performing all the 
heavy unskilled labor at a bare-subsistence wage. Native 
labor has built the roads and the railroads, has dug the 
mines, has cultivated the farms. It unloads the ships and 
the trains, runs the errands, takes care of domestic service, 
digs the sewers, and carries or drags up the steel and the 
bricks and the mortar for the lofty structures of the cities. 
Not a department of life but has been almost solely depend- 
ent for its unskilled labor upon the native. In the eyes of 
the educated native, the policy, especially with reference to 
taxation, seems often to have been closely akin to forced 
labor. | 

It has been well said by Mrs. Millin in The South Africans 
that the most unchangeable thing in South Africa is native 
wages. The cost of living in the country has gone up since 
1914 about ninety per cent., while native wages have risen 
only about five per cent. Instead of a minimum wage law 
such as is advocated in the interests of European labor, the 
farmers of the country are agitating for a maximum wage 
agreement amongst themselves as a means of countering the 
activities of the I. C. U. (Industrial and Commercial Work- 
ers’ Union), so that there shall be no competition amongst 
employers to raise native wages. ‘The labor party agitates 
for a minimum wage law to protect workers from exploita- 
tion by capital employing labor at the lowest figure that the 
most needy laborer will accept (and they have the Wage 
Board with them), while farmers are meeting the agitation 
of the I. C. U. by an effort to maintain solidarity on the basis 
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of a low wage, making sure that nobody shall offer higher 
wages and so make a breach in the dike and let in the flood 
of demand for better economic conditions for farm labor. 

Increasing native poverty is undoubtedly the most serious 
cause of native unrest and of bitterness toward the governing 
races. Professor Jabavu in ‘‘ Native Unrest—Its Cause and 
Cure’’! quotes a city native as asking ‘“‘how he could be ex- 
pected to be honest on a pound a week, when his food, rent, 
and light alone cost him far more than that a week.’’ Pro- 
fessor Jabavu goes on, ‘‘ The fact is that in most cases to-day 
the wages earned by a black man cannot buy his food and 
the barest needs of life. It should be remembered, too, that 
the laborers on the Rand and elsewhere are there to raise 
money not only for their own personal needs but for the 
support of their people at home. Fireside discussions of 
these things are more rife than they have ever been before.”’ 

Low wages and consequent poverty are cited by the “ Sub- 
Committee on Native Crime”’ of the Joint Council of Johan- 
nesburg as one of the important causes of crime in the city. 
In domestic service only does the native get more than the 
barest-subsistence wage and then only because he gets his 
quarters and food in addition to the money wage. The 
Joint Council’s investigation showed that a minimum 
budget for a native family of five in Johannesburg, living ina 
Municipal Location, paying rent and tram-fares, with the 
most meager allowance for meat and vegetables, was over 
£6 a month, while the average native wage was from £3 
to £5: 

Poverty is due not only to low wages but even more to the 
congestion of the native areas. Enough has been said of the 
land conditions in the earlier part of this paper to indicate 
the seriousness of that congestion. It is no longer possible 
for the natives to get more than fifty per cent. of the cost of 
living from theland. At all times large numbers of the male 
population of the native areas are away at the labor centers 
seeking to make up this deficit. The result of this land 


1See: Jabavu, D. D. T., The Black Problem, Lovedale, C. P.; 1920, 
pp. 1-17. 
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poverty is the forcing of natives more and more into the 
urban centers, there to become permanent town dwellers. 
It is a serious problem for the municipal authorities to pro- 
vide decent housing for the increasing native population. 
Consequently slum conditions arise and the slum breeds 
crime and also breeds racial bitterness. Over-population of 
unskilled native laborers tends to bring down wages, in- 
creases unemployment, and leads to legislation restricting 
the inflow of natives, thus curbing their freedom of move- 
ment and throwing them back on the crowded native areas, 
completing the vicious circle. 

The movement to the cities is not confined to the natives. 
The poor whites or ‘‘Bywoners”’ are driven by similar con- 
ditions off the land and find their way to the cities, and the 
native begins to find himself even in the sphere of unskilled 
labor in competition with the whites. 

The poor white demands protection from the competition 
which he knows he cannot meet on equal terms and repres- 
sive legislation is introduced: the Color Bar Act, under which 
any field of industry may be declared a white preserve; the 
Transvaal Motor Ordinance just passed, which makes it 
illegal for any native to drive a motor vehicle in which a 
European is riding; the ‘‘Civilized Labor” policy (which 
does not discriminate in favor of the civilized but against 
the black, however civilized he may be): under it various 
unskilled fields are being closed to natives and natives who 
have rendered faithful and efficient service are turned out to 
make room for whites. Railways, which formerly employed 
natives as luggage porters, now employ only whites; the 
same is true of waiters in dining-cars. The Postal Service, 
except for its most menial tasks, is displacing natives with 
whites. Private employers, stimulated by the government 
and by the Juvenile Employment Bureau (white), arein many 
instances following the lead. Everywhere the native hears 
the slogan, ‘‘Make South Africa a white man’s country.”’ 

Even native-affairs departments supported by native 
taxation are pressed to make places for white employers. 
Buildings erected by public authorities with money paid by 
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natives for municipally-brewed kaffir beer, as in Durban, or 
for houses for which the natives must pay rent, as in Johan- 
nesburg, must be built with white labor, thus compelling a 
rent beyond the natives’ capacity. There is a notable 
exception to this policy in Bloemfontein, where natives are 
allowed to erect their own houses, and there is a native civil 
service. But elsewhere the compensations forecast in the 
way of a native civil service and native industrial develop- 
ment in their own areas are shadowy and remote. Past 
policy has tended to discourage native development, con- 
sidering it inimical to European interests, and has sought 
to use the natives as a cheap labor supply. The sudden 
reversal of that labor policy, without providing the land 
which impartial commissions considered necessary for the 
policy of independent native development, does not look 
promising for the native. 

The native problem is essentially to-day an economic 
problem. Thirty years ago the cry was, ‘‘Get the native 
out to work from the native areas.’’ ‘To-day the cry is, 
‘‘Get the native back on the land.’’ But the land is not 
available. The Land Act of 1913 has intensified the prob- 
lem. The only thing that could save the situation would be 
a liberal provision of more land ! plus the privilege of leasing 
on a money basis from European landlords. But pending 
legislation may bring about, instead, upon native farm ten- 
ants a greater stringency, which threatens absolute serfdom. 


THE SOCIAL DIFFICULTIES 


The most serious of all the social aspects of the situation is 
the separation of such a vast number of men from their 
families for the greater part of the year. Only a very small 
proportion of the thousands of male laborers employed in 
the urban and industrial areas can have their families with 
them. Nowhere in the world has such a dangerous social 
experiment been tried on so vast a scale. No race has ever 
been subjected to such a social strain as that to which the 
Bantu is subjected. What will be the effect upon the future 

1 See: Commission’s proposals on page 88. 
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of the Bantu people and hence upon the country and upon 
racial relationships no one can completely foresee. The 
situation is capable only of amelioration, not of cure. Both 
industrial development and native economic need demand 
the labor and it is physically impossible and socially un- 
desirable to have all the familieslocated at the centers of labor. 

The social contacts of the native with whites and white 
institutions are to a large extent such as to engender bitter- 
ness. Everywhere there is segregation of the black. At 
post office, bank, railway station, and all public buildings he 
must seek separate counters and often finds poorer and more 
ungracious service. On the railways he is subjected to 
“nagging by petty officials” from the time he buys his 
ticket till he reaches his destination. His accommodation is 
poor and the rate charged is high in proportion to that in the 
second and first class, although the travel is heavier. Even 
civilized and highly educated natives are frequently sub- 
jected to indignities and injustice, as, for instance, being 
refused accommodation in second or first class which has 
been reserved in advance in accordance with the regulations. 
In Johannesburg natives are allowed on no trams except 
certain special ones running from town to the municipal 
native townships. Consequently they must walk long 
distances or pay high prices for cab hire. 

Durban has found that it was losing useful revenue to the 
Indian bus-owners and, in addition to its former restricted 
provision for natives on the upper decks of trams, is now 
providing a limited special tram service. A certain amount 
of social separation is essential where the blacks, at a low 
stage of civilization as a whole, outnumber the whites four 
to one, but the white superiority complex makes such 
separation unnecessarily irritating. Exclusion of natives 
from residence in urban areas except in special townships or 
locations, while it makes hardship in individual cases and 
causes bitterness, results on the whole in more wholesome 
housing conditions.! 


1See: Jabavu, D. D. T., ‘‘ Native Unrest: Its Cause and Cure’”’ (in his 
The Black Problem, Lovedale, C. P., 1920, pp. 1-17). 
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RELIGIOUS DIFFICULTIES 


The Church has been the one source of hope for the 
native. Its hand has been almost the only friendly hand 
held out to him. The missionary school has been and is his 
one hope of advancement. In many cases the mission lands 
have been his rescue from destitution. It has been a com- 
mon native saying that there are two classes of Europeans, 
white men and missionaries. With the loss of faith in the 
white race has come loss of faith in the religion the white 
man has brought. The missionary is sharing in the. sus- 
picion with which the white race is regarded. He must be 
scrupulous indeed in his freedom from all signs of race 
prejudice. He must boldly declare himself in defense of 
native interests, economic and political as well as religious, 
if he is going to escape the accusation of self-interest and 
racial bias. 

Exclusion of native delegates from public functions in 
connection with the synods of churches having common 
synods for white and black begets bitterness. 

Separatist movements, sometimes due to actual mistakes 
and tactlessness on the part of missionaries, oftener due. to 
the pique of a disciplined leader or the dislike of strict 
disciplinary standards, always appeal to racial feeling and 
encourage racial bitterness. There are at present more than 
130 of such separatist churches and they tend constantly to 
split into still smaller sectarian divisions. A policy of 
tolerance on the part of the government, forbearance on the 
part of the missionary churches, increased educational 
opportunities, and a more liberal policy on the part of the 
churches such as that indicated by the Bantu conferences of 
the Dutch Reformed Churches (see page 107) are the obvious 
remedies for this condition. 


EDUCATIONAL DIFFICULTIES 


The chief educational difficulty is the impossibility of 
providing adequate accommodation even for the children 
of school age whose parents desire education for them; in 
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spite of the codperation of missionary societies, which are 
contributing a considerable sum toward the support of 
native education which ought legitimately to fall upon the 
government, existing accommodation is inadequate. Less 
than fifty per cent. of the native population of school age is 
in school. 

The native feels that he is not given educational facilities 
in proportion to the taxes he pays. In the Cape Province 
before union practically the whole revenue from direct 
native taxation was devoted to native education. In the 
other provinces only a small percentage of native taxes went 
for native education. Under the recent Union taxation law 
only twenty per cent. of the entire revenue from direct 
taxation is to be for native development, including educa- 
tion, while the natives contribute heavily in indirect taxa- 
tion as well. 

Another educational difficulty is the provision of an educa- 
tion adapted to the native’s life, that is, related to his en- 
vironment. The native feels that the European type of 
education has made the white race what it is and claims the. 
same education for his race. He feels that any special 
native curriculum is based on a purpose to deprive him of 
educational privileges. It is undoubtedly true that a large 
proportion of the Europeans who demand exclusively in- 
dustrial training for the natives as against academic training 
are for discrimination. Their attitude renders all the more 
difficult the efforts of the disinterested educationalist to di- 
rect native education into lines vitally related to native life. 


POLITICAL DIFFICULTIES 


The difficulty of assimilating the natives into the political 
fabric of the country lies (1) in the communistic character 
of native political institutions as against the individualistic 
character of European institutions; (2) in the wide range of 
opinion amongst Europeans from the Negrophilist to the 
Negrophobist, from the policy of repression to that of 
equality, with repressionist sentiment vastly predominating; 
(3) in the wide variations of the degrees of civilization of the 
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natives themselves, at one extreme the university graduate, 
at the other the great uncivilized mass; (4) in the party 
system, which tends to make native policy a football of 
politics instead of a scientific study to which the best thought 
and feeling of all parties should be given; (5) in the com- 
plexity of the land situation, since the interlacing of native 
areas with European-owned lands and the fact that thirty- 
five per cent. of the population live on European-owned 
lands make any policy of gradual natural development of 
Bantu political institutions into something assimilable to 
European institutions extremely difficult; and (6) in the fact 
that the political policies of the four provinces have not been 
uniform, that of the Cape having been, speaking generally, 
liberal, that of Natal moderate, and that of the Free State 
and the Transvaal repressive. 

The native is governed very largely under class legis- 
lation in the making of which he has had no voice. Condi- 
tions being what they are, some class legislation is unavoid- 
able. For instance, native lands have been protected by 
special laws; the native has been protected against himself 
and against the liquor trade by special prohibition laws; 
in the interests of public safety, the native has been re- 
stricted in the possession of firearms; the franchise obviously 
could not be extended to natives generally in their present 
state. But nevertheless class legislation causes racial bitter- 
ness. Even some Christian total abstainers, for instance, 
resent the special prohibition law for natives because it is 
based on racial discrimination. 

But more serious is the native’s resentment against the 
pass laws, which limit his movements, subject him to annoy- 
ance at the hands of the police, and cause his imprisonment 
for merely being without the pass. He is compelled to be 
off the streets after nine o’clock, his social enjoyments being 
thus restricted. 

The native is becoming conscious that he is subject to 
taxation without representation and is demanding a voice in 
the government of the country. He looks upon the Euro- 
pean form of franchise, as well as of education, as alone 
offering any worth-while participation in political life and 
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any adequate protection of his interests. He views with 
suspicion the present government’s attempts to establish 
parallel native institutions. His suspicion is increased by 
the possible change in the existing native franchise of the 
Cape Province which would result in the natives’ voting 
apart from the whites. The provisions of the present bills 
for representation in Parliament by seven Europeans chosen 
by four provincial native constituencies, with a native 
national council and a system of local councils, are un- 
satisfactory to the native largely because of the restricted 
power of both types of representatives and the hedging about 
of the elective privileges. The Native Administration 
Act, obviously hurried through Parliament as a means of 
dealing with the increasingly bold agitation of the native 
industrial union (Industrial and Commercial Workers’ 
Union, ‘‘I. C. U.”’), makes it a punishable offence for any 
native gathering of more than ten persons to be held in 
native areas for other than religious purposes without the 
permission of the local chief and the approval of the Magis- 
trate. Like most co-called ‘‘Shepstonian legislation’’ it 
leaves out the very important part of Shepstone’s own 
policy, providing for native advancement. He looked 
forward through a worth-while exemption provision to the 
full privileges of civilization, ultimately including the fran- 
chise. This Act extends to the other provinces his system of 
governing the pagan masses, but apparently restricts 
exemption privileges and in other particulars more or less 
ignores the advancing native. The native feels keenly this 
repression of free speech. 

The above is, I believe, a moderate statement of the 
difficulties of the South African racial situation from the 
native point of view. 


IV. SOUTH AFRICA’S SPIRITUAL RESOURCES FOR 
THE SOLUTION OF ITS RACE PROBLEM 
HER STATESMEN 


South Africa has not lacked in the past statesmen of broad 
vision and of Christian sympathy in the handling of this her 
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greatest problem. The most outstanding of all those whose 
names are associated with the native problem is Sir The- 
ophilus Shepstone. The son of a missionary in the Cape 
Province, he came to his life-work in Natal with a back- 
ground of understanding of the native mind, of native law 
and customs, and with a sympathy bred of having grown up 
as a boy in close companionship with native boys. The 
task facing him when he came as Diplomatic Agent for the 
Natal natives in 1846 was that of providing for the settle- 
ment and administration of the great masses of natives 
attracted into the colony, as it then was, of Natal. This 
territory, recently a wilderness, as the result of the military 
tactics of Chaka, was now becoming settled area under the 
occupation of the English settlers and the Dutch voortrekkers 
from beyond the Berg. His policy consisted of four main 
purposes: 

1. To secure lands to the natives in perpetuity, such lands 
to be held, however, by the communal tribal tenure until 
such time as the intellectual and social progress of the 
natives should make individual tenure possible. 

2. To provide for the education of the natives and their 
advancement in agricultural and other knowledge of civilized 
life in order that they might ultimately become assimilated 
to the civilized community growing up in the Province. 

3. To provide for individual tenure by natives as rapidly 
as their advancement should make such tenure safe and 
beneficial. 

4. To extend ultimately to the natives some form of 
franchise. He recognized that when the time came that a 
very considerable number of natives should have reached the 
stage of holding land by individual tenure, some form of 
franchise would be necessary, and he did not shrink from the 
full implications of that policy. He believed with Dr. Philip 
that the ideal solution of the relationship between white and 
black would be the permanent setting apart of separate 
areas in order that during the period of transition from 
barbarism and communal life to that of civilization and 
individualism, the true genius of native civilization should 
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not be violated, but that their development should proceed 
on natural lines. With this intent, he advocated the setting 
apart of an area between Cape Colony and Natal within 
which all the natives except such as might settle as per- 
manent farm laborers on European farms should be settled 
asanation. As was the case with the policies of Dr. Philip, 
so in the case of Sir Theophilus Shepstone, the immediate 
economic demands of the white population and the fear of 
allowing a great black nation to exist on the borders of a 
European settlement resulted in a modification of his policy 
of separation so that instead of the unified area of his ideal he 
was compelled to accept a series of separated native loca- 
tions, scattered here and there throughout the country, with 
European farms in the intervening spaces. This, it was 
thought, would insure a near and easily available reservoir 
of cheap labor for the farmers in all parts of the colony, and 
by its separation of the natives into many small groups and 
subtribes would serve as a valuable military measure of 
defense. In spite of the fact that this policy was thus de- 
prived of much of its value, he was nevertheless able to 
secure to the native areas amounting in the aggregate to 
about 2,000,000 acres, in addition to which about 90,000 
acres were set apart as mission reserves. ‘The saving of these 
lands for native occupation has been of immense benefit to 
the natives, since without it the land problem, already ex- 
tremely serious, would have been even more acute. 
Shepstone’s policy, as stated above, included provision for 
the education of the natives in these locations, but the 
parsimony of the government in those early days pre- 
vented the realization of his dreams. Later, codperation of 
the government with the mission societies has gradually built 
up an educational system, to which reference will be made 
later, but in the meantime much that might have been 
accomplished by Shepstone’s enlightened policy has been 
lost. It is interesting in passing to note not only that Shep- 
stone’s policy was based upon his knowledge of the mission- 
ary ideals which had so influenced Cape policy, but also that 
his setting apart of these native areas in Natal was based 
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directly upon the experience of Allison and Grout, two early 
missionaries of the Wesleyan and American Board Missions 
respectively. Three missionaries served on the government 
commission which with Shepstone delimited the areas ulti- 
mately set apart. 

Among Cape Colony statesmen the names of Schreiner, 
Sauer, and Solomon are outstanding as representatives of 
what is frequently referred to as the Negrophile attitude 
toward the native question. These men, frequently at the 
cost of bitter misunderstandings on the part of their oppo- 
nents, consistently stood for humanitarian ideals in the 
legislation on native questions, and exerted a most important 
influence against the tendency to sacrifice native interests 
to temporary interests of the European population. 

Jan Hofmeyer, also, although frequently in opposition to 
these men, left a fine reputation as a friend to the natives. 
Both Merriman and Sauer were always in opposition to his 
native policy, but acknowledged that his ideals and actions 
had always been on the highest plane of liberalism, and that 
he had ever been a man moderate and most fair-minded to 
natives, and the editor of the Jmvo (an important native 
newspaper), at the time when opposition to the Hofmeyer 
policy was strongest, declared that he had throughout 
earned the gratitude of the natives by his service of their 
cause. Hofmeyer differed from the other men referred to 
not so much in his ultimate ideals regarding the native as in 
his practical policy of administration. 

Amongst South African statesmen should be mentioned 
the Reverend James Stewart, M.D., D.D., who although a 
missionary and never taking any official part in South 
African politics, nevertheless deserves to be ranked among 
the greatest of South African statesmen. He was regarded 
by Lord Milner as the greatest ‘‘human’”’ he had seen in 
South Africa, and his judgment was sought by government 
commissions on frequent occasions. As educationalist, he 
founded the great school at Lovedale, from which boys have 
gone to leaven the life of all parts of central and southern 
Africa. In the early days when whites as well as blacks 
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were admitted as students, its spirit was caught by many 
white boys who have since held important positions in the 
political life of the country. What Armstrong did for the 
Negro in America Stewart did for the Bantu in South Africa. 
His was the vision of the Native University, now an accom- 
plished fact at Fort Hare. He did much, also, by creating 
and presenting the facts of true native development, to wear 
down the prejudice against missions. 

It has been due to the efforts of such men of goodwill that, 
in the exigencies of South African politics and in spite of the 
constant predominance of European interest, so much that 
is of real benefit to the natives has been incorporated in 
legislation which forms the background to-day for the 
reasonable solution of the question, in spite of the many 
costly errors made in the past. 

Among such outstanding benefits may be mentioned: 

1. The Glen Grey Act. This measure, associated with 
the name of Cecil Rhodes, provided for the wisest and most 
successful experiment in native land-tenure and in native 
administration that South Africa has yet seen. Under it, 
communal lands in native districts in the Ciskei and the 
Transkei would be divided for individual tenure. Under 
this system the holder pays a nominal annual quit-rent for a 
surveyed lot of two morgen, conditional upon beneficial 
occupation and law-abiding conduct. A system of local 
councils, heading up in the District Council, provides an 
outlet for the native’s desire for self-government and a train- 
ing in those aspects of citizenship best suited to his present 
state of development. 

The levying of local taxes by the native councils under 
guidance of the magistrates has made possible the provision 
of agricultural training and the appointment of agricultural 
demonstrators, to the great benefit of agriculture within the 
area. A great part of the success of the measure has been 
due to the magistrates, who have been and are men of high 
ideals and unusual understanding of the native question. 
These men put into their work true missionary spirit and are 
veritable fathers of the natives, They constitute one of the 
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most powerful forces in South Africa for maintaining 
among the natives faith in the white race. Amongst them 
the names of Brownlee and Stanford, Chief Magistrates at 
different periods, deserve special mention. The policy of 
the Transkei administration, based as it is upon the prin- 
ciples early laid down by Dr. Philip and by Sir Theophilus 
Shepstone, has come to be recognized as the norm for pres- 
ent-day attempts at a solution of the problem of native 
lands and administration, although the application of the 
system to areas largely settled by Europeans and where 
Europeans and natives are almost inextricably mingled is 
almost impossible. 

Chief credit for the working out of these principles in a 
concrete policy belongs to Shepstone. The Cape policy 
erred in the direction of a hasty Europeanization, the Natal 
policy in over-emphasis on the maintenance of tribal condi- 
tions. 

2. The protection of titles to lands set apart for native 
occupation. A second great legislative gain has been the 
establishing of security of titles for areas set apart for native 
occupation. Especially is this true of the Locations and 
Mission Reserves of Natal. Against the decided opposition 
of the colonial government, Shepstone succeeded in having 
secure titles for these lands vested in trusts, which have been 
repeatedly confirmed in subsequent legislation, so that very 
considerable areas are retained for native occupation which 
would undoubtedly have long ago been absorbed by Euro- 
peans but for the foresight of Shepstone and other great 
friends of the natives. 

3. The Native Administration Act of 1920. Under this 
Act there was set up a permanent Native Affairs Commis- 
sion whose function is a study of all aspects of native affairs 
and consultation with native opinion on all proposed legis- 
lation regarding natives, and the advising of the government 
with reference thereto. The value of such a Commission 
can scarcely be overemphasized, and the fact that the Com- 
mission has been created is a testimony to the good faith 
of the South African community and its appreciation of the 
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significance of the problem, to the need of its study by 
specialists, and to the desirability of continuity of policy in 
spite of party or departmental changes. It is regretted by 
some that the Commission is advisory and not executive, 
“that it has eyes and a tongue, but no hands,” as the 
natives say, but a little study will show how impossible it is 
for a body to perform both functions where so vast a problem 
is involved. 

Under the same Act, provision was made for the establish- 
ment of native councils on the Glen Grey system. Because 
of the difficulty of applying the council system in areas where 
the native population is not concentrated in a large adminis- 
trative area, the system has not thus far been extended, but 
steps are now being taken toward its extension to Natal and 
elsewhere in a modified form. 

The third feature of the same Act was the establishing of a 
consultative conference of representative natives with the 
Minister for Native Affairs. This Conference has now been 
held for several consecutive years, and is gradually coming 
to be recognized by the natives as a valuable means of 
making known their opinions regarding native law and 
administration, and seems to be gradually developing into a 
kind of secondary parliament. Investigation is being made 
of the possibility of making representation in the Conference 
elective instead of, as now, by government selection. 

4. The Urban Areas Act of 1923. While some features of 
this Act have been repugnant to the more advanced natives 
because of its implied recognition of the principle of segrega- 
tion, undoubted benefits are accruing to the natives in urban 
areas in the form of better housing, better supervision of 
health, and better provision for recreation and _ social 
improvement and for participation by natives, through 
advisory boards, in the control of local conditions in their 
urban settlements. 

5. The confirmation in the Act of Union of 1910 of the 
Cape native franchise. It had been the policy of the Cape 
Colony for many years, largely as a result of the missionary 
influence of the early days, to grant full franchise rights to 
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all natives who met certain conditions as to education and 
possession of property. The Orange Free State and the 
Transvaal have consistently from the beginning set their 
faces against any form of franchise for natives, and in Natal 
the conditions have been so severe that only a very few 
individuals have attained to the privilege. When the four 
provinces were united to form the Union in 1910, the Cape 
Province maintained its traditions by insisting upon confir- 
mation in the Act of the already existing franchise in the 
Cape Province. Present efforts in pending legislation to 
abolish the Cape franchise and to extend a limited franchise 
to natives throughout the Union must face the existence of 
this Cape franchise and its worthy use through a long period 
of years as a factor of importance to be reckoned with. 


HER PUBLICISTS 


Friends of the natives must for ever be grateful that there 
have been raised up in South Africa students of the native 
problem who have brought to bear on it high intelligence 
and earnest purpose to see the question from both sides, 
although they were involved in all that the problem means 
for the white population. One need but mention such names 
as Maurice Evans, author of Black and White 1n Southeast 
Africa and of Black and White im the Southern States of 
America, Ethelbert Stevens, author of Black and White, 
Peter Nilsen, author of The Place of the Black Man in South 
Africa, and Dr. C. T. Loram, author of The Education of 
the South African Natwe, to indicate the amount of material 
of the most valuable kind available for the dispassionate 
study of this problem. Some of these men have also 
rendered distinguished service in practical ways, Mr. Evans 
as a member of the Union Commission on Native Affairs of 
1905-6, and Dr. Loram, for many years chief Inspector of 
Native Education in Natal, and a member of the permanent 
Native Affairs Commission since its inception. 


HER UNIVERSITIES 


A fact full of richest promise for the ultimate wise solution 
of the native problem is that Bantu studies have become an 
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important part of the curriculum in the University of Cape- 
town, in the Witwatersrand University, and in the Uni- 
versity of the Transvaal. From the faculties of these insti- 
tutions there has been’ coming a series of important studies 
of this question which arepradually becoming available to 
the general public in book form. Professor Edgar Brooks of 
the Transvaal University has published an important work 
on the History of Native Policy in South Africa; Professor 
Macmillan has recently issued a History of Native Policy in 
the Cape Province, which furnishes a vindication of the so- 
called Negrophile policy of Dr. Philip and his supporters; 
Dr. C. M. Doke of the Witwatersrand University is becoming 
a world authority on the phonetics of the Bantu languages; 
Mr. J. D. Rheinaalt Jones, the Assistant Registrar of the 
University of Witwatersrand, and Honorary Secretary of 
the Johannesburg Joint Council, has become a trusted 
authority on the economic and legislative aspects of the 
native question, and is exerting an important influence in 
the education of South African public opinion. The South 
African Society for the Advancement of Science has as one 
of its permanent divisions a section on native affairs. The 
influence of the universities both upon the body of students 
who are to become the leaders of South African life and upon 
the general public is of immense importance, because the 
native question assumes an increasingly important place in 
the thoughts of the community. 


THE EUROPEAN CHURCH AND THE NATIVE PROBLEM 


Relation of the natives to European church organization 
is a very complex problem. As has been already indicated, 
the policy of the church in the earliest days of European 
settlement was the admission of white and colored members 
on equal terms into the life of the church. Although it soon 
became evident that such mingling could not be for the 
permanent benefit of either race, its value as a testimony 
that the Church knows no color bar was inestimable. 
Certain of the South African churches still maintain the 
policy in theory, but as a matter of practical administration 
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there has grown up in all denominations a distinct native 
church, in most cases still related to the mother church and 
represented in its synods, but in its worship distinct, using 
the native languages, and gradually becoming provided with 
a trained native leadership. In the case of churches estab- 
lished by missions from abroad, without white congregations 
in South Africa, the policy has been the establishing of a 
native church which should ultimately become self-support- 
ing, self-controlling, and self-propagating. This policy has 
its most outstanding illustration, though by no means the 
only one, in the recently established Bantu Presbyterian 
Church of South Africa, which is the outcome of the union 
between the church established by the United Free Church 
of Scotland and the native section of the Presbyterian 
Church of South Africa. 

Contact of white and black in church synods is a problem 
chiefly related to the one we have just considered. There 
has been an undoubted benefit to inter-racial relationship 
in the contact of the laity as well as the clergy of the various 
European churches with the native leaders in the church 
synods. Serious problems inevitably arise in the churches 
where this system prevails. The difficulty of codrdinating 
the interests of two sections of the church which are at very 
different stages of development, when the great majority of 
the representatives in the synod are familiar with the condi- 
tions of their own section only, is no small matter. More- 
over, the social difficulties arising when public receptions are 
given at European centers during meetings of these synods 
frequently cause heart-burnings, and there is frequently sus- 
picion on the part of the native section that the white 
section desires to dominate the life of the native church. 
Nevertheless the mutual forbearance exercised by both races 
under trying conditions, the better understanding of each 
other’s point of view, and the recognition by the native 
section of the earnest efforts on the part of the white section 
of their own church to secure for them better conditions of 
life, all tend toward racial codperation. 

The influence of the church is increasingly shaping public 
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opinion. The various sections of the European church 
are becoming increasingly conscious of their duty to give a 
lead to public opinion on matters of native policy in which 
the principle of human rights is obviously concerned. 
Protests against certain injustices in the Land Act of 1913, 
against the Color Bar Bill, against the inequality of sen- 
tences meted out to native and European offenders respec- 
tively, have had weight with the European community, and 
have impressed the native people with the fact that the 
church is awakening to the necessity for spiritual leadership 
in these concerns of social import. 

The General Missionary Conference of South Africa, 
which meets triennially, and the provincial conferences 
meeting annually, have in recent years devoted a consider- 
able portion of their programs to the consideration of 
the economic and social aspects of the native problem. 
Thoughtful native leaders are becoming associated with 
these conferences and are frequently asked to present the 
native point of view, thus forming another important 
opportunity for inter-racial understanding and codperation. 
The missionary himself, representing the goodwill of the 
white race to the native, responsible for most that the native 
has attained in civilization, and in touch with the Europeans 
to interpret to them the native mind and native aspirations, 
is perhaps the most important factor in the bettering of 
racial relationships. 

Special mention must be made of the conferences or- 
ganized by the Federal Council of the Dutch Reformed 
Church. Two such conferences have now been held, in 1923 
and in 1927. It is especially appropriate that these con- 
ferences should be initiated by the Dutch Reformed Church, 
which has hitherto had a reputation for conservatism with 
reference to native intellectual, economic, and _ political 
advancement. Moreover, this church represents the largest 
numerical constituency and its membership consists of the 
race for the moment dominant in the political life of the 
country. 

These conferences have brought together not only repre- 
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sentatives of ecclesiastical bodies, but students of the native 
problem, and administrators of native affairs, professors 
from the universities, missionaries, and municipal location 
managers, government officials, and the recognized leaders 
of the natives themselves. These have all rubbed shoulders 
in these conferences, and have worked out together in their 
discussions important principles of native policy which are 
exercising immense influence. As a sample of the work of 
these conferences it may be worth while to present at this 
point a résumé of the resolutions passed by the last con- 
ference: 
A. On the Land Question 


1. That local committee areas should be set aside for 
native acquisition only. 

2. That, with sufficierit safeguard to native interests, the 
natives be encouraged to enter upon ownership of the land 
available. 

3. That a system of lease-farming under control of a land 
board be substituted for squatting, labor tenancy, and 
share-farming. 

4. That provision be made for the financing of the 
scheme, including the securing of land, agricultural training, 
Cre. 


B. On the Economic Position 


The Conference urged the appointment of a Commission 
to inquire into the economic position of the natives, which 
presents so many discouraging features. 

Certain resolutions seeking to improve the Union Native 
Council Bill in the direction of making the Union Native 
Council a more representative and more effective body were 
also passed. 


COOPERATION BETWEEN THE GOVERNMENT AND THE CHURCH 
IN EDUCATION 


“From the earliest times native education has owed its 
inception and subsequent expansion to the missionary, and 
it is only in recent years that the duty of the State has been 
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even partially realized. It is still, therefore, upon the 
missionary that the burden chiefly falls.’’! Since the govern- 
ments, first of the separate colonies, and then the govern- 
ment of the Union, have come to realize the import to South 
Africa of the educational system built up by the missionaries, 
native education has furnished the field of most direct and 
most profitable codperation between the government, the 
church, and the natives. 

The progress made since this recognition became general 
is indicated by the following figures: 


Government 
bra eit No. of Schools Enrolment Attendance Grant 
1890 442 (native and 39,859 28,388 

colonial) 
1925 1,601 (native only) 121,661 97,878 
NATAL 
1877 42 2,390 1,506 £1,938 
1925 492 38,411 26,081 64,021 
TRANSVAAL 
1906 197 11,730 9,896 7,942 
1925 351 39,420 37,476 61,961 
ORANGE 
FREE STATE 
1903 2,000 
1925 200 15,815 14,000 


For the financial year ending March 31, 1927, the expendi- 
ture of the various provinces was: 


ey Palceai AM ag anata ied cA URI) RNAI AD Uae £316,820 
ES) on eh ay MIR RR) 8 OOS EASA 70,133 
aa res. SAT) ets BO a de Po 69,680 
MeCeEE TEC State .\.. dG Str ontiteiiod wid suse ding 21,439 

£478,072 


Progress similar to that in the figures tabulated above is 
shown in the advance in the scale of education available. 
Whereas thirty years ago Standard 4 was considered a 
sufficiently advanced education for native pupils and but 

1 Malcolm, D. McK., in Christianity and the Natives in South Africa, 
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little provision was made for progress beyond that standard, 
to-day in all provinces training colleges exist in which 
special professional training is given to native students 
preparing to become teachers in native schools. High 
schools offer academic courses aiming at the Junior Certifi- 
cate of the University of South Africa. In addition to these 
there is now a native university at Fort Hare, which receives 
candidates for the B.A. degree, and offers also opportunity 
for training in business and agriculture on collegiate stand- 
ards. In spite of all the progress, however, only thirty-five 
per cent. of the entire school population is at present pro- 
vided for with school facilities in the Cape Province, thirty- 
two per cent. in the Transvaal, twenty-four per cent. in 
Natal, and only nine per cent. in the Orange Free State. 


COOPERATION THROUGH INTER-RACIAL COUNCILS 


Perhaps the most promising of all the existing forces for 
inter-racial codperation and for the improvement of public 
opinion, and the bettering of the natives’ economic and 
political status, is the inter-racial councils. The first 
impetus toward the establishing of these councils came from 
the Inter-racial Council of the United States of America 
through the visit of the late Dr. J. E. Kwegyir Aggrey, who 
visited South Africa with the Phelps-Stokes Commission. 
There are to-day eighteen of these councils established in the 
various cities and towns throughout the country. The 
Johannesburg Joint Council is by far the most active and 
most efficient, and a review of its activities for a single year, 
with the documented results of its studies and the memo- 
randa prepared for presentation to the government, would 
constitute a respectable volume. 

In the ‘‘Local’’ section we find the following subjects 
dealt with: housing, water, light, roads, trams, night passes 
for women, native crime, homes for the destitute, aged, and 
children, and hostels for native women. Definite efforts 
have been undertaken by the Council under each of these 
heads. An exhaustive study of the causes of native crime 
constitutes an important contribution to the study of this 
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important aspect of the problem. Under the section 
“National”? the Council reports representations’ having 
been made, involving personal appearance before select 
committees of Parliament on half a dozen bills incorporating 
the native policy of the present government. It would be 
quite impossible in the space available to give any adequate 
estimate of the immense value to South Africa of the work 
being done through the inter-racial councils. Steps are in 
contemplation for the coérdination of the separate councils 
into a national organization, with a full-time secretary. 
The councils are increasingly commanding the confidence of 
the natives and are becoming an increasingly important 
factor in the shaping of public opinion. 


EUROPEAN PHILANTHROPY 


Another important contribution to better inter-racial 
understanding is the growing willingness of European men 
of means to make financial contribution toward institutions 
for the benefit of the native population. Without taking 
into account the very considerable sums of money contrib- 
uted annually by the European churches of the country for 
their own mission work amongst the natives, the following 
important examples of European philanthropy are worthy of 
mention. The Chamber of Mines in codperation with the 
Social Service Department of the American Board Mission is 
devoting about $30,000 per annum to the maintenance of a 
weekly free moving picture show at every mine compound 
in the Witwatersrand area. Stimulated by a large invest- 
ment of money from donors in America, the Johannesburg 
commercial community also contributed toward the erec- 
tion of the Bantu Men’s Social Center. These two enter- 
prises represent a very large and important experiment in 
social service. Recently an athletic field of nine acres has 
been added to the plant by another gift. Moreover, the 
municipalities of the Union, acting under the Urban Areas 
Act, have in the four years since the Act was passed devoted 
approximately £23,000,000 to the housing of their non- 
European inhabitants. 


Iv—9 
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PROGRESS OF THE NATIVES THEMSELVES 


The chief force in supplying the leaven which has gradu- 
ally permeated native society and is transforming it repre- 
sents to-day a total membership of approximately 525,000. 
These Christians contribute annually towards the support 
of their own church life £200,000 and in addition about 
£50,000 for education. Very many of the immense social 
changes which are taking place in the life of the native races 
have their root in the church. The pagan hut is gradually 
being displaced by the square house, in many instances of 
brick. Communal tenure is gradually giving way in the 
mission stations to some form of individual tenure. Agricul- 
ture shows very considerable improvement as compared with 
primitive native methods, though there is still much to be 
desired. Native farm demonstrators have recently been 
placed in certain districts and are doing excellent work in the 
instruction of native farmers in seed-selection, planting, and 
cultivation. The replacement of Europeans by natives in 
native educational service has made great progress, and in 
civil service in native areas the process has begun, though on 
a small scale so far. The inauguration of a definite native 
civil service is contemplated in pending legislation. Trained 
native visiting teachers, on the plan of the Jeanes Fund 
teachers, are helping to keep the native teachers in primary 
schools up to high standards of work. Natives are gradu- 
ally making their way into the skilled industries of the 
country. Such enactments as the Color Bar Act of 1926 
and the Transvaal Motor Vehicle Ordinance Amendment 
Act of 1927 (which prohibits natives from driving any 
motor vehicle in which Europeans are riding) cannot 
permanently stem the tide which is flowing toward full par- 
ticipation by natives in the industrial life of the country. 
The natives are also finding their way gradually into 
commercial life, establishing trading stores in municipal 
native locations and other native areas. The native news- 
paper is an important index to native progress, as well as an 
important means of forming and directing native opinion. 
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The number of native newspapers within the Union in- 
creased from eight in 1911 to sixteen in 1923, but three dis- 
continued publication between 1922 and 1923. These 
newspapers represent all grades of excellence, from high 
standards of editorial proficiency to rather crude efforts. 
Already there is a class of natives corresponding, relatively 
to the position of their people, to the intelligentsia of the 
European social fabric. The native chiefs who depend for 
their authority upon the perpetuation of the tribal, com- 
munal social system are becoming uneasy at the increasing 
leadership of the educated native, exercised through such 
organizations as the Native National Congress, and the 
I. C. U. (Industrial and Commercial Workers’ Union). The 
first of these is a loosely organized political organization 
which aims to secure political rights for the native people by 
agitation and other constitutional means. ‘The latter is or 
purports to be a Trades Union, but its membership consists 
of native workers from every kind of employment and its 
activities are much wider than those of the legitimate Trades 
Union. Inclined to extremes in its demands, and to hasty 
and dangerous expedients in its policy of action, it is never- 
theless doing a useful service in calling attention to the 
serious economic injustices in the organization of agricul- 
tural and industrial services. 


RECENT CourT DECISIONS 


There has been some danger that the native would have 
cause to lose his confidence in the impartial justice of the 
white race as expressed in the courts. The ever-present 
problem in the administration of justice, of assuring that 
the law shall not protect the strong against the weak, is 
multiplied in South Africa by the facts of the difference of 
color and difference of development in civilization. 

In many instances in criminal cases involving offenses by 
whites against blacks it has not proved possible to get just 
verdicts from white juries, and acquittals or inadequate 
sentences have left a burning sense of injustice. Ina recent 
case the judge limited the jury to replying to certain ques- 
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tions of fact and himself pronounced a verdict of substantial 
punishment on the white offender. It is in jury cases and 
not trial by judges that partizan verdicts occur. 

A series of recent decisions of the higher courts has done 
much to restore the confidence of the natives in the ultimate 
sense of justice of the white race, and of the impartiality of 
the courts. . 

The most outstanding of such cases was that of the convic- 
tion and execution of a European who during the general 
strike of 1922 had deliberately murdered a native. 

In civil actions the case of Stillwell and Thompson vs. 
Kama in 1916 resulted in the decision that the Land Act of 
1913 was ultra vires in so far as its application to the Cape 
Province was concerned, because its provisions regarding 
transactions in land outside scheduled native areas were 
repugnant to the franchise rights of natives in the Cape 
Province as confirmed in the Act of Union of 1909. Herea 
cherished article of political policy, which in the eyes of the 
natives was anti-native, was overthrown by a decision of 
the Supreme Court, based on the vested rights of the 
natives. 

In 1922 the Provincial Council of the Transvaal passed a 
taxation ordinance imposing a provincial poll-tax upon 
natives, in addition to the Union tax, which they were 
already paying. When atest case was taken to the Supreme 
Court the case was decided against the Provincial Govern- 
ment, the measure being declared wlira vires, and thousands 
of pounds, which had been paid under protest while the case 
was pending, had to be refunded to those who had paid the 
tax. 

The same province attempted to apply to native women 
a native pass law which had been framed before the number 
of native women in urban areas was sufficient to cause any 
serious problem. When appeal was made the law was 
declared ulira vires, and the rights of the native in the case— 
even the native woman, who has little status in native law— 
were protected against the Provincial Government. 

Two cases of more recent occurrence have evidenced the 
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protection of the individual native’s rights. Clements 
Kadalie, National Secretary of the I. C. U., was forbidden 
by executive order of the Union Secretary for Native 
Affairs from visiting Natal, in pursuit of the objects of his 
organization. Kadalie, having taken legal advice, ignored 
the order and was arrested under the Pass Law, on which 
dependence was placed, for having entered Natal without a 
pass, but it was proved in Court that he had not violated any 
provision of the law, and he was acquitted. 

In a still more recent case, an educated native was 
arrested in Kokstad on his way home from a lecture, because 
he could not produce a pass, although he explained to the 
police that he was a registered voter under the law of the 
Cape, and therefore was not required to carry a pass. He 
was subjected to certain indignities which led to his suing 
the police for damages for illegal arrest. He was given the 
full damages asked for, and the presiding judge warned the 
police that in arresting any person not actually apprehended 
in the act of committing a breach of the peace they were 
running a risk. 

Thus, in spite of many legacies of short-sighted and mis- 
taken policy from the past, in spite of some hasty, ill- 
considered legislation of the present period, in spite of the 
overshadowing problem of the fair division of the land, in 
spite of economic difficulties, complicated rather than allevi- 
ated by recent legislation, and in spite of evidence of the 
resurgence of a reactionary spirit in some quarters and of a 
deeper racial bitterness amongst some sections of the 
natives, there is enough in the better elements of South 
Africa’s past history and enough in the available spiritual 
resources of the present to give hope that her problem will 
find a solution that will be consonant with the principles of 
human right, and that will commend itself to the conscience 
of the world. 


CHAPTER IV 


RELATIONS BETWEEN THE OCCIDENTAL 
AND ORIENTAL’ PEOPLES ON) THE 
' PACIFIGICOAST ‘OF NORTH AME 


Galen M. Fisher, M.A. 


I. ORIENTAL IMMIGRATION TO THE UNITED 
STATES AND CANADA 


HE Pacific Coast States of the United States and the 

Province of British Columbia have provided the chief 
testing-ground for the adjustment of Orientals! to an in- 
digenous white population. An understanding of the prob- 
lem requires a brief review of Chinese and Japanese immi- 
gration into those areas. 

About the middle of last century, Chinese immigrants be- 
gan to enter the United States, and by 1883 some 275,000, 
mostly men, had arrived, although a large number returned 
to China. Thereafter for ten years the number of arrivals 
fell sharply on account of exclusion legislation, averaging 
some 3,000 entries a year. With deduction for departures 
and deaths there remained in continental United States, in 
1920, 61,639 Chinese, including both foreign- and American- 
born. 

The Japanese immigration to the United States began in 
1870 and rose gradually till 1900, and rapidly between 1900 
and 1908, when by virtue of the so-called “‘Gentleman’s 
Agreement’’ between the Japanese and American Govern- 
ments the number of new arrivals was markedly reduced. 
Members of families continued to come in accordance with 
the agreement, but the arrival of male laborers practically 
ceased. In 1920 there were 111,010 Japanese including 
both foreign- and American-born, remaining in continental 
United States.2. Between 1910 and 1923 a large number of 

1 In this paper ‘‘Orientals”’ is used to refer only to Chinese and Japa- 


nese. 
* The figures here used for both Chinese and Japanese are those given 
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Japanese women came to America to marry Japanese settlers 
or theirsons. They were popularly called “ picture brides.”’ 
When American feeling became aroused over this practice, 
the Japanese Government ceased giving passports to 
“picture brides.’”’ Finally, the American Immigration Act 
of 1924 debarred Japanese immigration as completely as 
Chinese immigration had already been stopped by previous 
legislation. 

Chinese immigration into Canada began soon after 1870, 
and by 1901 there were 16,792 Chinese in the country, the 
great majority being laborers in British Columbia. Suc- 
cessive head taxes of $50 (1886), $100 (1901), and $500 
(1904) only temporarily checked the number of arrivals, as 
shown by the fact that between 1886 and 1920 the tax was 
paid by 78,748. After other restrictive measures had proved 
only partially effective, there was enacted the Chinese Im- 
migration Act of 1923, which allows the entry of non- 
laborers only. According to the census, there were 27,774 
Chinese in Canada in 1911, and in 1925 there were 50,000, 
of whom 38,000 were in British Columbia. The women and 
girls number less than 2,500, and the regulations are such as 
to make practically impossible the entry of more women. 

Japanese immigration into Canada was slight until after 
1907, when the restrictions against the entry of Japanese 
into the United States impelled them into Canada. In 1901 
Japanese residents numbered 4,674, of whom all but 259 
were in British Columbia. In 1925 their number was given 
as 17,691. 

Instead of restricting Japanese immigration by legislation, 
the governments of Canada and Japan entered in 1908 
into a ‘‘Gentleman’s Agreement’’ whereby Japan undertook 
to allow not more than 400 laborers to emigrate annually 


in the U.S. Census. That they understate the actual numbers has been 
demonstrated by Dr. C. Luther Fry in his paper, “Illegal Entry of Ori- 
entals into the United States between 1910 and 1920,” Proceedings of the 
American Statistical Association, June, 1928. He shows from the Census 
itself that the minimum numbers smuggled into the United States were 
7,167 Chinese and 9,427 Japanese. 
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to Canada. By request of Canada the number was reduced 
in 1924 to 150 a year. 

From an early period the churches and allied agencies in 
North America established ‘‘missions’’ to teach the Chinese, 
and later the Japanese, both Christianity and the English 
language and, to some extent, to aid them in finding em- 
ployment. The gross sums expended in these activities 
were considerable, and many Americans and Canadians 
voluntarily gave their services as teachers. 

The noble spirit animating these efforts and the good 
accomplished by them have received merited appreciation 
from many Orientals but, at the same time, the somewhat 
restricted program of activities and the patronizing attitude 
of some white workers have been the subject of disparaging 
comments by other Orientals. A comprehensive summary 
and appraisal of certain of these philanthropic activities will 
be given later. At this point attention is directed to certain 
enveloping or underlying social factors which have impeded 
and, to a considerable degree, neutralized the efforts of 
religious and philanthropic agencies to foster codperation 
and goodwill between Orientals and whites. The failure to 
recognize these factors and make allowance for them has 
led not a few workers for inter-racial welfare to cherish 
unwarranted expectations of the results of their efforts. 


II. UNDERLYING FACTORS AFFECTING 
THE PROMOTION OF GOODWILL AND 
COOPERATION 


The general social factors which are to be mentioned as 
conditioning efforts to promote right relations fall under 
four main heads: legislative, political, economic, and cultural. 

The restrictions applied to Orientals by both the United 
States and Canada bulk large in the consciousness of 
Orientals. In the case of the Japanese, American legislation 
constitutes a much more serious impediment to good feeling 
on the part of Orientals than does Canadian legislation. 
The outstanding reason appears to be that Canada has 
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allowed its Gentleman’s Agreement with Japan to stand, 
whereas the United States Congress abruptly and by uni- 
lateral action abrogated the Gentleman’s Agreement with 
Japan and enacted the stringent Immigration Act of 1924, 
which excludes Japan from the quota basis applied to all 
European nations. Japan was conscious of having faithfully 
observed the Gentleman’s Agreement and expected its 
termination or revision to be made in gentlemanly fashion. 
The limitation of Chinese immigration into the United 
States, on the other hand, had in the first instance been 
arranged by treaty, and doubtless for this reason, among 
others, the subsequent exclusion laws, though drastic, did 
not evoke from them as vehement protests as were made by 
the Japanese. A further complication in the case of the 
United States has been the severely restrictive legislation 
as to landownership by Asiatics, adopted by California and 
other western States, which has made it difficult for Asiatics 
to develop the land and has made them feel that they were 
decidedly unwelcome to the majority of the citizens. Still 
another factor has been the decision of the United States 
Supreme Court that Asiatic immigrants are ineligible to 
naturalization. Many of the Japanese immigrants had 
looked forward eagerly to the day when they could claim 
American citizenship. The conciliatory policy of the Jap- 
anese Government was shown when, in 1924, a law was 
enacted removing the ‘‘dual-nationality”’ barrier which had 
made it impossible for Japanese to become American citizens, 
The law provides that unless parents of a Japanese child born 
in the United States register the child as a Japanese subject 
in a Japanese consulate within fourteen days of birth, the 
child will automatically lose Japanese status and be pos- 
sessed solely of American citizenship. 

In Canada Japanese and Chinese have the right of natu- 
ralization, and may own land. In British Columbia, 
however, they are debarred from exercising the suffrage, even 
when naturalized, and there are restrictions on the owning 
and licensing of ships by Orientals. 

A still further legislative irritant in the United States is 
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the so-called miscegenation law, which forbids the marriage 
of whites and colored persons, including Oriental. This 
prevails in California and some of the other western States. 
While the motive of the law was undoubtedly in part to pre- 
vent the serious handicaps which are suffered by the chil- 
dren of mixed marriages, the law has done injustice to the 
children of illegitimate unions between whites and colored 
persons by depriving them of the rights of inheritance and 
also by denying the colored person involved protection in 
property rights. 

The cumulative ill-effect on Orientals of the entire legis- 
lative record of the United States has been very great. It 
has unquestionably chilled the feelings of the Japanese 
people toward America. The heritage of goodwill which 
various philanthropic acts had won for America among both 
the Chinese and the Japanese peoples has been to a great 
degree neutralized. Furthermore, very few individual im- 
migrants have been able to rid themselves of a sense of the 
injustice and stigma of the legislation against them. Even 
when they are the recipients of unaffected kindliness and 
equal treatment by individual Americans and Canadians 
or by white organizations, they find it next to impossible to 
disassociate the individual and the group from the deliberate 
legislative acts of the State or province and of the nation, 
particularly because they know that Americans and Canadi- 
ans boast of living in countries where the will of the majority 
is supreme. 

An illustration, by no means exceptional, of the blight- 
ing effect of discriminatory legislation is afforded by the 
following statement of a Japanese minister in central 
California: 

‘“‘T have watched Christian America break almost every 
ideal I possess. In the face of the immense efforts of the 
Japanese to adjust themselves to American life and ideals 
and habits and to show that they could be assimilated, the 
American people have passed one unjust law after another 
until we wonder whether there is any justice left in America. 
I have been saddened and lost heart to see many American 
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churches and pastors side with these anti-Oriental meas- 
ures.’”! 

The political factors involved in Oriental-Occidental 
inter-racial situations depend largely upon the legislative 
factors already described, but there are certain distinctive 
points involved. On the part of Americans, particularly, 
there was for several years preceding the Washington Con- 
ference of 1921-2, a widespread belief that the Japanese 
Government was dominated by an oligarchy which was un- 
scrupulously militaristic and had sinister designs toward 
China. This belief was fanned by sensational American 
journals and publicists so that it probably came to be held 
by a majority of the Americans on the Pacific Coast and bya 
growing number in other parts of the country. The naval 
and other self-denying agreements of the Washington Con- 
ference, together with the poverty of the Japanese Govern- 
ment and the rising tide against militarism among the Jap- 
anese people, have helped to allay the belief referred to, 
but there is still a tendency among Americans to distrust 
the Japanese policy toward China. 

The Japanese, on the other hand, have come increas- 
ingly to entertain a suspicion and fear of American political 
policies toward China. This suspicion was first aroused by 
the American proposal in 1909 to internationalize the Man- 
churian railways, and it was later strengthened by the anti- 
Japanese agitation and legislation in the United States on 
the one hand and by the financial activity of Americans in 
China on the other. The American discriminatory legisla- 
tion against Japanese has made it hard for them to put a 
good construction on anything which either the American 
Government or American business corporations do in China. 
Some Japanese are even disposed to believe that the Ameri- 
can missionary enterprise in China is merely a cloak for 
financial and political penetration. 

Even though the Washington Agreement restricted the 

1 Document 454. Survey of Race Relations on the Pacific Coast. For 


reference to other studies on this subject see ‘Scientific Studies Bearing 
on Oriental-White Relations,’’ section VI of this chapter, p. 166. 
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naval programs of both America and Japan, many Ameri- 
cans have believed that the rapid construction of auxiliary 
naval craft by the Japanese was a menace to American in- 
terests in the Far East, whereas the Japanese have taken 
exception to the elaborate fortification of the Hawaiian 
Islands, as well as to the ‘‘dog in the manger’”’ attitude of 
the American Government toward Japanese development 
projects in Mexico and Central America. 

The economic factor is intertwined to some extent with 
the legislative and the political. In the Far East, the desire 
of Americans to have a free field for investment and for the 
sale of fuel oil and manufactured products makes them sen- 
sitive to the competition of the Japanese manufacturers 
and shippers who have the advantage of proximity and lower 
labor costs. In America, the economic factor has played 
an interesting rdle. In the first instance Orientals were 
welcomed. Thousands of Chinese helped build the trans- 
continental railroads and open up the California mines. In 
the case of Hawaii the Japanese were imported in large 
numbers to work on the plantations, while in California 
they were eagerly desired by farmers and industrialists. 
In the course of time, however, the more ambitious and 
capable Orientals invaded the realm of skilled labor and 
charges of underbidding and lowering the standard of living 
were freely made against them. There seems to be no doubt 
that in Honolulu the increase of Japanese artizans crowded 
out white artizans to such a degree that several of the white 
trade unions which at one time were flourishing have ceased 
to exist. On the mainland, during the past decade, there ap- 
pears to have been little ground for the charge as to undercut- 
ting wages. Accordingly, decreasing stress has been laid by 
white labor and political leaders on the slogan, ‘‘ Maintain 
the standard of living against’ Oriental competition.” 
American industrialists, managers of large farms, and bank- 
ers have been comparatively friendly to the economic ad- 
vance of Oriental settlers, but in recent years European 
immigrants in California have found it irksome to compete 
with Oriental laborers, and have joined the labor unions and 
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certain other groups in determined opposition to them. The 
legislation tending to drive Orientals off the land has only 
changed the theater of competition with whites from the 
open country to the cities, to which the Japanese, like the 
Chinese before them, have tended to gravitate in order to 
enter various forms of labor and business. A considerable 
proportion of the Japanese immigrants, however, are re- 
maining on the land, either as laborers or as operators, by 
the device of having the title registered in the names of 
their American-born children. The net result, therefore, 
of the restrictive land legislation has been to dislocate the 
occupational status of the Japanese, and to leave in the 
minds of Americans and Japanese alike a feeling of uncer- 
tainty as to the future. 

The Japanese born in the United States and Canada find 
themselves in a situation quite different from that of the 
original immigrants. They go through the public schools 
and a growing proportion of them acquire a higher educa- 
tion, but social discrimination is such that the better trained 
find it extremely difficult anywhere on the Pacific Coast to 
secure positions commensurate with their abilities. It is 
not to be wondered at that some of those who had looked 
forward with high hopes to happy and successful careers 
among a people that exult in freedom and in democratic op- 
portunity should experience a revulsion of feeling and be- 
come pessimistic and critical of everything in the land which 
virtually disowns them. 

As the Chinese have been longer in America, a growing 
number of them are of the third generation, who are so 
thoroughly assimilated in everything but physique that they 
meet with less difficulty than the second-generation Ori- 
entals in securing business and professional openings. But 
even they run sooner or later against a suppressed but per- 
sistent color prejudice. 

Against the economic background which has been sketched 
it will be evident that the efforts to foster cordial under- 
standing and codperative relations between the races is sur- 
rounded by the greatest difficulties. 
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The cultural factors in the situation, in addition to those 
already touched upon, consist chiefly of the contrasting re- 
ligious, communal, and social standards. To the Orientals, 
the self-confident superiority and patronizing airs towards 
them of well-meaning Occidentals, including many Chris- 
tians, are very offensive. To patriotic Americans and 
Canadians, on the other hand, the establishment of Bud- 
dhist temples and the admittedly narrow and nationalistic 
spirit of many of the Buddhist priests and school teachers 
are distasteful and disquieting. Again, Occidentals find 
fault with Oriental residents because their family system 
and clan unity hinder social assimilation, but the fault- 
finders are themselves equally to blame because they al- 
most totally exclude Orientals from their social life. Ori- 
entals in North America have perforce come into contact 
with the less cultured types of Canadians and Americans. 
Furthermore, the representation of Occidental life which 
the Orientals get through moving pictures is generally 
such as to breed contempt for the culture and morality of 
the West. On the other hand, few Americans or Canadians 
have come into personal contact with the cultivated rep- 
resentatives of the Oriental races, and the tendency inher- 
ited from slavery days to look down on Negroes has been 
unconsciously transferred to their attitude toward Orientals, 
all the more readily because the bulk of the immigrants 
were crude peasants. ) 

The possibility of intermarriage between Orientals and 
Occidentals epitomizes a complex of fears and prejudices 
which presents a formidable barrier to friendly intercourse 
and coéperation between them. Even Occidental parents, 
who find pleasure in personal association with Orientals 
and gladly support missionary and philanthropic enter- 
prises for their benefit, are reluctant to have their children 
mingle too freely with Oriental school and college mates 
lest attachment lead to marriage. Not a few Oriental 
parents share the same anxiety for their American-born 
children, since their pride of race and family—particularly 
in the case of the Japanese—is fully as intense as that of 
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their Occidental neighbors. The chief difference lies in the 
fact that the American-born Oriental youth will labor under 
a social handicap whether he marries a Westerner or a per- 
son of his own race, whereas the Westerner who marries a 
person of Oriental descent generally suffers some loss of 
status. In fact, the number of intermarriages has been very 
small, even where there has been no law to prevent them; 
but the fear of them and the constant possibility that ‘‘the 
lightning may strike our house next” will continue to act 
like a wet blanket on all efforts to bring about close and equal 
fellowship and codperation between the races. It is not 
the province of this paper to suggest a way out of this 
dilemma, but a caution will not be out of place. The biolo- 
gists know very little as yet about the product of intermar- 
riage between Orientals and whites, but what they do know 
seems to indicate that the drawbacks are not biological but 
social, because of the discrimination visited on the offspring. 
Here is a problem calling not only for charity and tolerance 
but for the unraveling processes of time and the light of 
patient scientific study. Meanwhile, it may not be amiss 
to point out that the ‘‘fear of intermarriage’? may have 
been adopted as a catchword by many to avoid the neces- 
sity of clear thinking on the problem. This much at least 
may be hazarded—while there is danger of marriages re- 
sulting from unrestrained association between the youth of 
two races, there is practically no such danger in normal 
social contacts and codperation between mature and culti- 
vated adults of the two races. 

The schisms and suspicions within the Oriental groups 
themselves seriously handicap all efforts at inter-racial 
coéperation. An American university professor intimately 
and sympathetically acquainted with the situation elabo- 
rates this point in a letter to the author, which may be 
summarized as follows: 

In local communities and along the Pacific Coast as a 
whole only a fraction of the Japanese or Chinese will follow 
any leader of their own race. There are various lines of 
_cleavage—Christian versus non-Christian, pro-American 
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versus anti-American, older generation versus younger gen- 
eration, urban dwellers versus agricultural workers. Among 
these various factions a local Christian Oriental may acquire 
a certain degree of leadership and may exercise a moderating 
influence, but no such leader commands a majority follow- 
ing. This should not be surprising in the case of a Chris- 
tian, since the non-Christians greatly preponderate, but it is 
said that no non-Christian leader, either, has long been fol- 
lowed by a majority of his fellow nationals. 

“Tt is well known that their meetings are honeycombed 
with petty politics. The first-generation Japanese are in- 
terested in agriculture, hence the ‘Japanese Associations.’ 
The second-generation Japanese are interested in city call- 
ings, hence the chambers of commerce, and the clash be- 
tween the two, with the consuls favoring one, then the 
other. Besides, the language handicap of the older genera- 
tion can scarcely be overemphasized.” 

These weaknesses among the Orientals are pointed out 
here only to throw into relief the difficulties with which both 
Oriental and white promoters of goodwill must contend. 
The professor already quoted adds this comment: 

‘“‘T sincerely believe there is not closer inter-racial coGper- 
ation because of lack of response by Asiatics rather than be- 
cause of lack of exhibited friendship by Americans. The 
record of work by the religious and philanthropic groups in 
California, particularly in the southern part, appears to me 
very impressive.” 

When all the factors which have been discussed are 
massed together it does not seem strange that the endeavor 
to bring about mutual respect, fellowship, and codperation 
between Orientals and whites along the Pacific Coast has 
proved so difficult. Indeed, the degree of success achieved 
is an impressive evidence of the overcoming power of 
Christian and democratic convictions on the part of many 
whites, and of forbearance and laudable ambition on the 
part of many Orientals. There are three other factors 
which hinder the promotion of inter-racial goodwill and 
co6peration on the Pacific Coast of North America, but since 
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these factors are not peculiar to that area but have equal 
force in all areas of colored-white contact, they will be 
sketched only briefly to round out the picture. 

The prominence and persistence of a colored skin and an 
Asiatic physiognomy make the Oriental among white pop- 
ulations everywhere a marked person. He cannot merge 
into the crowd. His foreign face stands out like a uniform. 
The theater and the movies used often to make the slant- 
eyed Chinese the villain in the plot. Unthinking Western- 
ers came to associate Oriental features with trickiness and 
crime. The notoriety of ‘‘Chinatown” in the American 
city as a center of gambling, opium ‘‘dens,’’ and noisome 
odors has strengthened the association of unpleasant ideas 
with Oriental faces. 

Professor Eliot Grinnell Mears suggests an_ historical 
origin for the color prejudice in California: 

“Californians have inherited a distinct color prejudice 
from the early conquerors, who found the territory peopled 
with dark-skinned Indians and Spaniards. This feeling is 
not nearly so strong in the Pacific Northwest, where there 
is less imprint from other than white races.’”! 

The repercussion of the Negro problem on sober opinion 
in the three Coast States was thus explained in 1920 by 
President Ray Lyman Wilbur: 

‘The present anti-Japanese sentiment seems to me to 
be fairly universal among all classes of citizens (except per- 
haps among those who might be called the strictly intel- 
lectual groups) in California, Washingon, and Oregon. 
There has been a spread of this sentiment throughout the 
United States, largely owing its origin to California and to 
the fact that the redistribution of the colored race (Negroes) 
into the northern States due to war activities has brought 
before all thinking citizens the fear of adding another race 
problem to the almost insoluble one now faced by the United 
States.’ 


1 Mears, E. G., Resident Orientals on the American Pacific Coast, New 
York: Institute of Pacific Relations, 1927, 
2 Ibid., p. 21 
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The fallacy of generalizing about an entire people on the 
basis of a few chance encounters with individuals is one to 
which every person is prone. The average Occidental, 
after a few contacts with Orientals or even on the basis of 
second-hand reports about them, is likely to take a definite 
set for or against all Orientals. Suspension of judgment, 
wide inquiry into the facts, a charitable construction of 
strange behavior are all too rare even among intelligent 
Christian people. 

The liability of friction between a native and an immi- 
grant race in a community with a normal economic basis, 
like California, depends largely on the number and distribu- 
tion of the immigrants. If the ratio of the immigrants to 
the native population rises to several per cent., if the immi- 
grants are concentrated in a few localities, and if the speed 
of their influx is suddenly increased, then the danger of the 
dominant native race’s taking alarm and adopting repres- 
sive measures is enhanced, But in a community like 
Hawaii, which has an abnormal economic basis, there is no 
danger of serious friction so long as the immigrants are will- 
ing to stay in humble occupations. The tendency to fric- 
tion appears as soon as the children of the immigrants be- 
gin to compete with their white contemporaries. In 
Hawaii there are signs that this stage has been entered, but 
the friction has been to a large extent prevented or allayed 
by the powerful missionary tradition among the Americans, 
and by the friendly, restrained attitude of the Orientals, 
due in part to wise local leadership, in part to pressure from 
Japan, and in part to the force majeure of American authority. 


III. GOODWILL ACTIVITIES BY CHRISTIAN 
ORGANIZATIONS 


From an early period in the coming of Orientals to Amer- 
ica Christian organizations and groups have carried on 
various enterprises for the fostering of goodwill and co- 
operation between Orientals and whites. Speaking broadly, 
they were for many years mostly one-sided efforts by 
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Americans to help and befriend the Oriental. This was 
almost inevitably so, since there were few Orientals possessed 
of sufficient command of English and of American customs 
to mingle socially or to work together as equals with the 
whites and also, as already explained, since both the Chinese 
and the Japanese communities have suffered from factions 
suspicious of any attempt at unifying leadership. There 
has been more reciprocity between the Japanese and the 
whites than between the Chinese and the whites, because 
the Chinese immigrants have been less advanced culturally 
than the Japanese and have developed fewer independent 
churches and other social organizations which could serve 
as foci of intercourse and codperation between the two 
races. 

The Christian organizations, both Oriental and white, 
appear to have been more active than any other agencies 
in promoting understanding and friendliness among adults 
of the first-generation immigrants, but the public schools 
have probably been preéminent in fostering good relations 
between the younger generation of both races. In saying 
this, however, let it be emphasized that no disparagement is 
intended of the generous efforts in the same direction made 
by numerous civic and commercial bodies and by a few 
public-spirited newspaper proprietors. 

The distinction just drawn between adults and the 
younger generation is fundamental in any review of Oriental- 
white relations. The reasons are obvious: the original im- 
migrants—the first generation—of both Chinese and 
Japanese were predominantly of the laboring class. Their 
ruling desire was to earn a competence and to return to their 
own land. The majority of them made little effort to learn 
English or Western ways of life. An enterprising minority, 
particularly of the Japanese, bestirred themselves to learn 
the language and the customs of the country, and aspired to 
fit themselves for an indefinite stay. One of the reflexes 
from the outburst of anti-Japanese sentiment in California 
twenty years ago was that the Japanese settlers were 
stimulated to make more energetic efforts to accommodate 
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themselves to American life and to seek ways of codperation 
with the schools, churches, and business organizations; but 
even during the more recent period, the first-generation 
Orientals have remained comparatively passive recipients 
and the Americans have continued to take the aggressive in 
efforts toward Oriental-white goodwill and codperation. 
This is to be expected, because the Americans are hosts and 
the Orientals are guests; or, as unfriendly Americans would 
say, ‘‘We are masters in our own house and they are 
intruders.” 

The heavy handicaps which efforts after inter-racial 
goodwill and codéperation must overcome have been set 
forth in the first section of this paper. To a social philos- 
opher looking at the situation from without, these handicaps 
would appear insuperable. In fact, they have so proved. 
So long as these rigid and all-inclusive legal, economic, and 
political barriers to confidence and reciprocity remain, 
the most heroic and altruistic endeavors after friendly 
relations among individuals and groups will be only pal- 
liatives. But are not palliatives worth administering, if a 
cure seems for the time being out of reach? Most em- 
phatically, yes, for two reasons: (1) The Christian conscience 
can never sit idle in face of an unchristian situation. (2) 
Without the corrective influence of palliative efforts the 
friction and distrust would very likely have become so much 
worse that an ultimate cure would be made increasingly 
difficult. 

The lessons to be drawn from the entire situation for the 
future policy of Christian agencies will be stated after some 
account has been given of the varied efforts made to foster 
goodwill and codperation. 

The student of relations between Orientals and whites on 
the Pacific Coast of North American cannot help being 
struck by the number of Christian organizations which are 
attempting to mediate between the races. It is safe to say 
that the activities of the churches and Christian associa- 
tions in this direction far exceed the activities of any other 
type of agency concerned with the promotion of inter-racial 
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understanding. A description and appraisal of the activ- 
ities of these organizations will now be given. 


COMMISSION ON INTERNATIONAL JUSTICE AND GOODWILL 


The Commission on International Justice and Goodwill 
of the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America 
is the chief national agency promoting goodwill between 
Americans and Orientals. It was organized in 1914 in face 
of the anti-Japanese agitation and legislation in California. 
It has sent ambassadors to the Orient; it has made studies 
of the racial situation on the Pacific Coast, and has published 
one volume by Professor H. A. Millis, The Japanese Problem 
an the United States, and several volumes and pamphlets by 
Dr. Sidney L. Gulick. It was chiefly instrumental in per- 
suading representatives of Japanese labor to attend the 
convention of the American Federation of Labor in 
1915. It enrolled 2,000 citizens in a National Committee 
on American-Japanese Relations. In 1927 it sent some 
12,000 doll-ambassadors of goodwill to Japanese school 
children. They made a profound impression on the 
sensibilities of the Japanese, from the highest to the lowest, 
and led to a return embassy of fifty-eight exquisite Japanese 
dolls, which were paid for by the gift of public school 
children in all parts of the Empire. The churches affiliated 
with the Federal Council have looked, in large measure, to 
this Commission for information and guidance in reference 
to Oriental race relations. Through pronouncements in the 
press and memorials to Congress it has exerted considerable 
influence on public opinion and, presumably, has tempered 
governmental action. The principle of the quota as applied 
to the regulation of all immigration was first clearly for- 
mulated by Dr. Gulick, but while this principle has been 
embodied in the recent national immigration acts, all 
Orientals have been excluded from its scope. This refusal 
of Congress to apply the quota to Orientals suggests the 
question, Why is it that the widespread and persistent 
agitation carried on by this Commission and its affiliated 
groups has not had more influence in moulding either na- 
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tional or state policy in the United States with reference to 
immigration from Japan and China? In addition to the 
exigencies of national and local politics, one of the reasons 
for this fact is the resentment of Californians against the 
‘invasion’ of ‘‘State rights’”’ by either the Federal Govern- 
ment or a private organization ‘“‘led by Easterners who don’t 
know what we are up against.’’ Not a few Americans 
on the Pacific Coast are fond of asserting that the activities 
of the Commission have done more harm than good because 
they have solidified and kept alive the opposition. A well- 
informed Japanese who is sympathetic with the Commission 
makes the following analysis: 

‘While I have no means of measuring the results of the 
splendid effort being exerted by the Federal Council, Dr. 
Gulick’s committee must be one of the liveliest organizations 
in America to-day which are working toward the better 
understanding between our two countries. For instance, 
the doll-messengers of friendship which Dr. Gulick sponsored 
and which received a wonderful welcome in Japan appear 
to me as a master stroke. It aroused interest among 
Americans toward Japan as well as among Japanese toward 
America. Various other works which the same committee 
is doing in co6peration with the churches and other organ- 
izations are also highly commendable. 

‘‘On the other hand, I feel that the Federal Council 
has not so far contributed very much toward alleviating 
the unfortunate result of the immigration law. It is rather 
strange that it has not succeeded in arousing church men 
and women in this country on the subject to such an extent 
that the immigration law possibly could be amended. 
There must be something in the method-employed which 
is preventing that result. Or it may be that the very 
movement is arousing further antagonism among anti- 
Japanese groups. At any rate, while Japanese do appreciate 
the Federal Council’s work, in this respect many feel it is 
not accomplishing the result.” 

A Chinese worker among students writes: 

‘Though the work of the Federal Council of Churches 
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Commission on International Justice is not widely known to 
Chinese students, it has the respect of those who have seen 
its publications.” 

A number of sympathetic Americans have held that the 
Commission would have done far more good and made 
more progress toward putting Japanese on the quota basis 
or in some other way revising the discrimination against 
them if it had, from the beginning, used purely educational 
methods, by presenting all the relevant facts and alternative 
methods of solving inter-racial problems instead of by ad- 
vocating specific measures. It has of late relied more 
largely on educational methods. Whatever the deficiencies 
of the Commission in strategy may have been, it has played 
an heroic and resourceful part in arousing the conscience of 
American Christians to their obligations toward the Orien- 
tals in their midst. 


ACTIVITIES OF LocAL WHITE CHURCHES 


Local white churches have affected Oriental-white rela- 
tions in two ways, first, by special Sunday schools and classes 
in English for Chinese and Japanese, and secondly, by in- 
cluding the Orientals in their ordinary services and activities. 
Sunday schools for Chinese have been organized not only 
on the Pacific Coast but also in all parts of the United 
States and Canada where Chinese have settled. These 
schools have enlisted the devoted service of large numbers 
of teachers, particularly women. For various reasons Sun- 
day schools have not been organized to the same degree for 
Japanese immigrants. Probably the chief reason has been 
the greater independence of the Japanese and the presence 
of educated members of their own race who have conducted 
religious instruction and worship in their own language. 
Notwithstanding the vast amount of self-sacrificing effort 
expended upon the Sunday schools and chapels for Chinese 
and other Orientals by local white churches, it is agreed by 
some well-informed observers that these efforts have not 
achieved corresponding results, and in some measure have 
been a drawback to the Christian cause and to inter-racial 
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understanding. To this effect are the following opinions. 
The first is by the Reverend George W. Hinman, who is 
one of the most experienced and judicial Christian workers 
among Orientals: 

‘Unfortunately, the work of local churches among Orien- 
tals has in most cases been characterized more by zeal and 
consecration than by good judgment and missionary tech- 
nique. A very large amount of splendid service has been 
given, and there have been notable results in the stimu- 
lation of individual Orientals toward Christian character 
and achievement. But the encouragement of dependence 
and the maintenance of a patronizing attitude toward the 
Oriental have very considerably discounted the value of 
the work. The relations between Orientals and whites have 
hardly been improved at all, in any proper sense, by the 
work of the local Chinese Sunday schools. The workers 
have lacked social vision, offering religious instruction when 
economic and social opportunity were denied, and they 
have themselves failed to adopt a true and brotherly rela- 
tion to the Orientals even when most self-sacrificing in this 
service. It is a tragedy that after fifty years of devoted 
Christian service in every large center of Oriental popula- 
tion west of the Mississippi there is no real cultural fellow- 
ship between the mass of the Orientals and the white 
communities in any place. The Oriental groups are more 
distinct than any other racial groups in America. The 
white local churches working without direction and without 
themselves undertaking any real study of race relations 
have signally failed to promote understanding and goodwill 
between their communities and the Orientals. It takes 
something more than piety.”’ 

A woman who has given many years to work on behalf of 
the Chinese in California writes: 

‘“There is some question in my mind as to the advisability 
of religious institutions’ maintaining free evening schools 
for foreigners. The public schools of our great cities are 
so well equipped and offer so many excellent courses under 
skilled instructors that I question the advisability of mission 
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or church schools’ attempting to compete with them. When 
mission evening schools were first started there was a great 
need for them, and during the years they have filled a large 
and important place in the Christianizing of foreigners. 
They are still needed and of value in communities where the 
public schools do not offer evening courses, but in those of 
our great cities where the public schools now offer extensive 
evening instruction the mission schools might well be dis- 
continued and the energy and funds of the church diverted 
into other channels. 

‘The problem of the Chinese in our midst is vastly differ- 
ent to-day from that of ten or twenty years ago. No longer 
do we have a substantial immigration to our country every 
year. Those who have been here for a considerable length 
of time have raised families who are educated in American 
ways, language, and customs and are not dependent upon 
us for language assistance. The center of activity seems to 
be shifting from the mission evening school to the Sunday 
Bible school and service. It is here that most of the Chris- 
tian contact work is being done in large communities.” 

A Christian Chinese leader makes the following observa- 
tions: ‘‘Perhaps the Chinese church in New York City will 
be able to evolve some kind of arrangement so that the 
Chinese Sunday schools in New York and neighborhood 
will be harmonized. Some form of organization has already 
been established to this end.’”’ One church in Los Angeles 
makes inter-racial relations its chief business. It is the 
Church of All Nations, of which a university professor has 
said: ‘‘That church and its pastor have done more for inter- 
racial understanding than anything else in the city.” 

There are other methods than the special Sunday schools 
and classes for Orientals which, on the whole, seem to have 
excellent results and have aroused no such criticism as has 
been quoted above. A few of these methods will be described. 

Several of the local white churches and the national home 
mission boards have organized corps of visitors to call on 
the wives and children of Orientals and to introduce them 
into American homes. The Baptist Women’s Home Mis- 
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sionary Society has enlisted 700 American women as unpaid 
friendly visitors, each of whom promises to call regularly on 
one or more Oriental women. The field supervisor of this 
enterprise writes: 

‘‘While many. nationalities are reached, the two most 
numerous in this State are our Mexican and Japanese neigh- 
bors. We find the Japanese women very shy and retiring, 
but when they are once assured of the sincerity of the 
American caller, a genuine and mutually admiring friend- 
ship is the usual result. In most cases, also, we find the 
Japanese women are the most desirous, as well as the most 
patient and persistent in study of the new and difficult lan- 
guage. Some of the young Chinese women show the same 
application, though in almost all cases the aptitude is largely 
measured by the ‘background of culture’ of the individual. 

“It has been truly amazing to see the progress of even 
mature women, illiterate in their own language, under the 
friendly and personal guidance of their ‘teacher.’ But the 
progress of the teacher, in seeing the problems and viewpoint 
of the ‘other fellow,’ is perhaps more amazing, and in the 
long look ahead, more beneficial. 

‘“‘As it would readily be surmised, the greatest hindrance 
to this whole program is social, though legislative and eco- 
nomic factors in general play a pronounced part. But the 
all-too-common attitude, that the American is ‘superior 
to any one in the whole world,’ is possessed, unconsciously 
or otherwise, by the most ardent advocate of Christian 
brotherhood. It is a real delight, therefore, to watch the 
‘change of heart’ as friendship progresses. One volunteer 
spoke as many have, when she said in hurt amazement, 
‘Why I never think of her as Japanese, she’s just one of my 
most charming and loved friends!’”’ 

Over against this optimistic statement must be recorded 
the fact that many discerning Orientals have criticized this 
well-meaning visitation as ‘“‘savoring of patronage and in- 
trusion.’’ Evidently, a friendly spirit alone is not a suffi- 
cient qualification. Restraint and exquisite tact are in- 
dispensable. 
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An interchange of visits between groups in Oriental and 
white churches has been particularly fostered in southern 
California. Music often proves a bond of union. One 
worker writes: ‘‘The Japanese girls are often asked to sing 
for young people’s meetings and club programs in the white 
churches, and I take them often in Japanese costume. They 
sing Japanese as well as English songs. Last spring our 
girls joined with vocal and instrumental trios from two 
white churches in giving a very lovely concert at each of the 
three churches.” 

Music was also used with splendid effect at a ‘‘world 
brotherhood concert,’’ which preceded an address by Dr. 
Magill, Secretary of the International Council of Religious 
Education. Eight choirs participated from as many 
different racial groups, among which were Orientals. As one 
American has expressed it: ‘‘Music and worship alike seem 
peculiarly effective in swallowing up racial differences.” 
The greatest care is required to avoid giving the Oriental 
participants in such occasions reason to think that they 
are being exploited to satisfy the curiosity of white audiences. 

Another plan has been for Oriental and white young peo- 
ple to alternate in leading one another’s Sunday evening 
meetings. This, however, has proved practicable only in 
the case of Orientals born in America. Two Christian 
workers in California speak of the value of joint discussions 
between representatives of the races. A Chinese pastor 
writes: “‘The attitude between Chinese and American young 
people here is very friendly. This is due to the fact that we 
frequently meet together and have open-hearted discussion, 
and next in importance are the social gatherings which we 
hold together.”” A church secretary for work among 
Orientals says: ‘‘In my judgment nothing has been so suc- 
cessful as the association of Chinese and Japanese Christian 
Endeayor Societies with the white societies in regional 
unions. While this applies only to a few groups, it has had 
singular success.”’ Athletic events and indoor tournaments 
arranged between teams from white and Oriental churches 
have developed a fraternal spirit. 
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Some of the drastic criticisms regarding the inter-racial 
efforts of local white churches and allied agencies should be 
presented. The first is by an American who has resided in 
both the Orient and in California and has made a close and 
sympathetic study of the situation: 

‘Racial equality and justice have long been advocated 
by these organizations, but they have not actually practised 
equality. This may be seen in the refusal of churches, 
Y. M. C. A’s, and Y. W. C. A’s to grant membership to 
Orientals. Denominational churches have Oriental branches, 
Y. M. C. A’s and Y. W. C. A’s have been organized 
for them, but they are not welcomed, as a rule, into the 
mother organizations. This gives rise to the Oriental saying 
that American professions of goodwill are largely ‘lip 
service, and that they do not practise what they preach. 
This ‘falseness’ in the program of the Christian churches 
has gnawed like a canker at the heart of the Church and has 
very greatly hindered her advocacy of racial equality. It 
seems to me we should either stop advocating racial equality 
or else begin to practise it. The superior attitude which the 
church assumes to all Orientals is a most distressing feature 
of the present situation. Until we are ready to treat 
them in reality as equals, our advocacy of racial equality is 
futile.” 

A Christian layman prominent in inter-racial affairs 
writes: 

‘“The churches, Y. M. C. A. organizations, Y. W. C. A. 
organizations, Oriental missions, and other racial organiza- 
tions must gradually open their doors to all who profess 
their principles, without regard to race, nationality, or other 
class distinctions. The narrowness and intolerance of atti- 
tude of professing Christians because of race, nationality, 
or class is doing more to retard the growth of Christian 
principles in the community than perhaps any other single 
factor. The community will not much longer tolerate and 
give effective support to professed Christian institutions 
whether they be churches, Y. M. C. A’s, Y. W. C. A’s, 
white or colored, native or foreign, which bar from their 
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fellowship any Christian because of race, color, or degree of 
wealth or any similar accident.”’ 

A partial rejoinder to these strictures is made by 
an equally eminent American authority who says, in 
effect: 

‘This is largely a theoretical demand for race equality. 
First-generation Orientals prefer and need to have separate 
churches, because they cannot speak English freely. The 
American-born Orientals who do understand English and 
enjoy being with white people should, of course, be wel- 
comed freely in all our churches. Until most of the indi- 
viduals in a foreign group develop to a high degree of 
appreciation of American ways of thought and life it is psy- 
chologically impossible for the foreign and American group 
to have satisfactory, natural fellowship. The racial church, 
even though anomalous, has proved to be more effective for 
inter-racial understanding than the premature mixing of 
races in one church. Until there is psychological kinship, 
mechanical inclusion in one church is artificial and is apt 
only to make the members of both races uncomfortable.” 

A Chinese who has an unusually wide acquaintance 
throughout North America writes: 

‘Individual churches have not had the vision of fostering 
friendship between the two nations through the students. 
Even in college communities, the denominational note 
sounds more prominent than the note of harmony. In 
places such as the University of Michigan and the Univer- 
sity of Illinois, more has been done for foreign students than 
in other places, yet the different churches produce the im- 
pression that each church is competing with other churches 
for the glory of winning foreign students.” 

A woman who has had contacts with Orientals in all parts 
of North America and in the Orient itself writes: 

‘Oriental students have sometimes told me that they did 
not feel at home in the churches they attended because they 
were made to feel that they were different from the other 
young people. The difference was sometimes indicated by 
over-cordiality, and sometimes by treatment of them as 
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curious folk of quite another clay than the American young 
people.”’ 


ACTIVITIES OF LOCAL ORIENTAL CHURCHES 


Local Oriental churches have played an increasingly 
effective part in promoting understanding and goodwill. 
They have generally waited, however, for white Christians 
to take the initiative, partly, no doubt, because of inherent 
reticence and fear that advances might be resented, partly 
because of the linguistic barrier, and partly because their 
church equipment is generally inferior to that of white 
churches, so that they cannot exchange courtesies on a parity. 
There have been, however, several notable instances 
of aggressive leadership by Orientals in promoting inter- 
racial codperation and community welfare. One such 
instance is found in the city of Fresno, where a Japanese 
pastor has been instrumental in suppressing Chinese gam- 
blers who were mulcting both Chinese and white patrons. 
Another instance is in Honolulu, where a Japanese pastor 
has been a mediator between Japanese settlers and whites 
as well as a leader in joint civic, religious, and educational 
enterprises. The beneficent influence of certain strong 
Japanese churches is illustrated by this statement penned 
by an American missionary administrator: 

‘The Japanese Union Church in Los Angeles is a notable 
example of successful adjustment with the American com- 
munity. In spite of sporadic instances of anti-Japanese 
feeling in Los Angeles, there has been on the whole a very 
cordial feeling between the better-class Americans in that 
city and the Japanese. The Union Church was definitely 
a joint enterprise of the Japanese and the American Con- 
gregationalists and Presbyterians. The Japanese took a 
very heavy share in the cost: of the enterprise, sufficient to 
maintain their self-respect as a major partner in the under- 
taking. Then, the Church had fine leadership, especially 
that of the Reverend K. Ogawa, who was unusually adjusted 
to the American as well as the Japanese life. Under his 
leadership, the whole trend of the church life was towards 
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fellowship with the American churches. Both the Congre- 
gational Association of Los Angeles and the Presbytery were 
invited at different times to hold their sessions in the Japa- 
nese Church, and dinner was provided for all the delegates. 
The Japanese Church developed so definitely its own church 
life with a large group of efficient laymen that finally one 
of those Japanese laymen was appointed on the Board 
of Directors of the Southern California Congregational 
Conference.’ 

In several cities the summer vacation church schools have 
been conducted for various races together. In Pasadena, 
for example, not only Japanese and whites but also Negroes 
were harmoniously included in one school which was organ- 
ized jointly by Negro and Japanese churches, with the col- 
laboration of white workers. 

The white churches on the Pacific Coast nearly all profess 
to be willing to receive Orientals into their membership, but 
as a Japanese lawyer said, ‘‘They make no special efforts 
to make us feel at home. They are passive rather than 
active, except that they often give generously for the 
erection of Oriental churches in the same city.’”’ Another 
Japanese layman added this discriminating comment: “‘It is 
better to maintain separate churches, if that is the only way 
to draw Japanese of the first generation into the church, 
but when it comes to the American-born Japanese, they are 
so Americanized in language and feeling that I hope the 
American churches and Christian Associations can do much 
more to draw them in.’”’ The prospect of progress in this 
direction has recently been slightly dimmed by the radio 
announcement made by the pastor of a prominent white 
church in Los Angeles that the Christmas exercises of 
their Sunday school would hereafter be limited to white 
children. 

While the financial aid of white Christians for church 
buildings has been deeply appreciated by the Japanese, they 
have been deeply pained by the bitter opposition of white 
residents in certain cities to the erection of Japanese churches 
in their neighborhood. The Orientals believe that if local 
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white Christians would combine and exert themselves they 
could easily overcome such opposition. 

The Oriental missions supported in large measure by white 
Christians have been one of the most active factors in foster- 
ing inter-racial understanding. These missions should be 
clearly differentiated from the Sunday schools and evening 
classes conducted by local white churches to which reference 
has already been made. The Oriental missions have gener- 
ally been supervised by men and women who have had mis- 
sionary experience in the Orient. The range of activities 
has been varied and the predominant control of the local 
work has generally been entrusted to Orientals. Both the 
virtues and the failings of these missions are pointed out by 
the following quotations. A forceful statement of their good 
points is made by Dr. Hinman. He also pays tribute to the 
autonomous Oriental churches which have often sprung out 
of the missions. He writes: 

‘“The church missions under board direction, preferably 
supervised by men of missionary experience in the Orient, 
have been, I believe, and will continue to be the most 
effective agency for establishing right relations between the 
mass of the white people and the Oriental immigrants, and 
through them with Orientals generally, because these 
missions aim definitely to develop a normal Christian com- 
munity of Orientals which will be a visible demonstration 
of the possibility of inter-racial goodwill. Having first- 
hand knowledge of the facts of Oriental life in the United 
States and of conditions in the homelands of the Orientals, 
and an understanding of Oriental thought, with the ability 
to transcend Oriental and white psychology by a common 
faith, the American missionary is the best interpreter 
between Oriental and American, and the best builder of 
understanding and goodwill among the common people of 
both races with whom he works. 

‘“There is plenty of evidence that the Oriental mission 
work of the church boards is efficient for the promotion of 
right relations between Orientals and whites as well as for 
the evangelization of Orientals in the United States. Where 
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self-dependent Oriental churches have been established in 
the United States with a trained Oriental ministry and an 
adequate base in the community, as in Hawaii and on the 
Pacific Coast, and to a limited extent in the Rocky Moun- 
tain area, the relations between whites and Orientals are 
rapidly approaching the ideal. 

‘The Oriental ministers and laymen who have had their 
religious development in such normally-functioning com- 
munity-minded Oriental churches in the United States are, 
many of them, now working in China and Japan as the best 
‘middlemen’ between the Orient and the United States. 
If every Sunday school or mission for Orientals in the 
United States could be developed into a normal self-de- 
pendent family church, with economic opportunity and 
social recognition on the basis of its cultural attainments, 
and with internationally-minded missionaries as liaison 
officers to the American churches, the problem of right 
relations between whites and Orientals would be rapidly 
solved.” 

Persons who know both Chinese and Japanese missions 
assert that the latter have been less disfigured by denomi- 
national rivalry and paternalism. A decidedly unfavorable 
opinion of the Chinese missions is expressed by a Chinese 
Christian leader who has visited all parts of the United 
States and Canada: 

‘The Oriental missions on the Pacific Coast have been 
conducted along strictly denominational lines. They 
serve to divide the small Chinese populations. In not a 
few places the spirit of rivalry and even hostility has been 
aroused among the different missions. "Two years ago, the 
young people in San Francisco wanted the missions to unite. 
Their definite proposal was vetoed by the missions and con- 
sequently the young people got together themselves in 
defiance of the older missionaries and Chinese leaders.”’ 

Dr. Hinman confirms the basic points in this charge in 
his booklet, Community Responsibility for Oriental Imm1- 
grants, published in 1924: 

‘Separate night schools and day schools and _ kinder- 
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gartens and Chinese-language schools must be maintained 
to recruit the denominational Sunday schools and churches. 
‘Some other mission will get our children’ if we do not 
duplicate every attraction that is offered by another de- 
nomination. And when members are received into the 
Chinese churches these churches are so hampered in their 
control of their buildings and activities by the paternalism 
of the mission boards that they develop little initiative 
even when their leaders do get together to consider common 
interests.”’ 

Dr. Mears added in June, 1927: ‘‘The Japanese second- 
generation members of ten churches of six different de- 
nominations in the neighboring cities of Oakland, Berkeley, 
and Alameda are giving active consideration to the desira- 
bility of a single union church.”’ 

Recently a participant has remarked that in San Francisco 
it was the older Chinese Christians more than the sectarian- 
ism of the American mission boards that blocked efforts 
toward union. 


CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATIONS 


We turn now to consider the work of the Christian Asso- 
ciations. The Young Men’s Christian Associations cannot 
be treated as a whole, since each local Association is auton- 
omous but, speaking broadly, the Student Associations 
have been more cordial and coéperative toward Orientals 
than the City Associations. Nevertheless, secretaries in 
several cities, notably Los Angeles, San Francisco, and 
Vancouver, occupy positions of leadership in fostering right 
relations with Orientals. The local boards of directors in 
City Associations are frequently more liberal than the rank 
and file of the membership, but when the issue of admitting 
Orientals on an equality to membership, and especially to 
the use of the gymnasium and swimming pool, is raised they 
declare that they must choose between accommodating a 
limited number of Orientals and causing the withdrawal of 
a large number of white members. They have, therefore, 
found a solution either by establishing Oriental branches or 
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by admitting English-speaking Orientals to full privileges 
with the exception of the swimming pool and, in some 
places, the gymnasium. In Los Angeles, groups of Orientals 
as well as of Negroes are allowed to use the general Y. M. 
C. A. buildings only when they come as groups. One 
successful plan for bringing about intercourse and codpera- 
tion between white and Oriental boys has been to include 
Oriental youths with whites in camps and retreats. Mr. 
George Gleason, President of the Council on International 
Relations and a Secretary of the Los Angeles Y. M. C. A., 
writes: 

‘‘At the southern California Hi-Y Training Camp for 
high school boys attended by 120 boys, held in the moun- 
tains near Los Angeles, a very striking incident occurred. 

‘“‘It is the custom to elect five officers to direct the ac- 
tivities of the five-day camp. As the boys present are 
selected from the Christian groups in the various high 
schools of southern California, it is a mark of distinction to 
be chosen as one of the officers. At this camp fifteen per 
cent. of the boys were Negroes and Japanese. So friendly 
was the racial attitude of the white boys that of the five 
officers elected two were Japanese and one was a colored 
lad. White boys on reporting the conference have men- 
tioned with pride this fact, showing their heartfelt courtesy 
toward the boys of other races.”’ 

The Hi-Y groups which are generally fostered by the 
City Y. M. C. A’s have almost everywhere been conducted 
without racial discrimination. A lawyer intimately ac- 
quainted with Orientals in California writes: 

‘“Remarkable programs have been given by the ‘Hi-Y’ 
organizations of our community. These meetings and 
programs have brought together on the same platform 
Oriental, white, and colored young people both native and 
foreign-born in common Christian programs expressing 
tolerance and equal economic opportunity for all the races 
of the earth under the program of Jesus Christ.”’ 

Perhaps no city in the United States has had to face 
greater difficulties in Oriental-white relations than San 
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Francisco. The following account of the policy of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association in that city, written 
by the general secretary, Dr. Richard R. Perkins, is there- 
fore of unusual interest: 

‘‘For sixteen years the San Francisco Y. M. C. A. has 
had a Chinese branch and has just completed one year of 
operation in a splendid four-story modern building located 
in the midst of Chinatown. 

‘‘For eight years we have had a Japanese branch with an 
inadequate plant, situated in the Japanese district. Next 
year this plant is to be replaced by a modern one. 

‘These branches have an Oriental staff and are managed 
by an Oriental Committee of Management, in the same 
branch relationship to the San Francisco Y. M. C. A. as are 
all our American branches. 

‘“Trained physical directors are supplemented in their 
work by volunteer leaders who are given regular training 
for their work. These leaders, with appropriate committees 
of volunteers, conduct gymnastic, indoor and outdoor games, 
competing regularly with Americans as well as among them- 
selves. Competitive games are held in other branch Y. M. 
C. A’s, in church gymnasia, and on public playgrounds. An 
occasional inter-department or inter-race track-meet is held. 

“The inter-race competition is very successful. Un- 
fortunate incidents due to race prejudice are almost totally 
lacking. There is probably some comment by spectators 
and American participants on the matter of race, but while 
our ears are most alert to hear it we can report no such 
comment outside of one incident. This incident was an 
unfortunate remark by an American volunteer church-club 
coach. The games were under Y. M. C. A. direction. We 
promptly and vigorously ‘called’ the offender and he 
accepted the rebuke. 

‘‘The San Francisco Y. M. C. A. 110-pound basketball 
players won the Pacific Athletic Association championship 
this year. One active member of the team of eight or ten 
boys was a Japanese. This seems to have been a matter 
for favorable comment rather than otherwise. 
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“It would be impossible to have Orientals attend the 
American branches. This is what we all desired. It is 
done in other American cities outside of California without 
difficulty. Numbers seem to precipitate problems. We 
constantly test it out as a matter of social experimentation. 
A few on the gymnasium floor do not seem to create diffi- 
culty. <A large number immediately changes the situation. 
Even one in the swimming pool brings resignations from 
American members. We have opened our Central Branch 
plunge late evenings and also Saturday mornings to Japa- 
nese. Where there is overlapping of American and Japa- 
nese groups there is grumbling. 

‘We also permit Japanese and Chinese occasionally to 
live temporarily in our dormitory section. This does not 
cause comment. We have never tried it in large numbers. 
Incidentally, we find that the Japanese do not care to have 
Chinese living in their building, and vice versa. Of course, 
other than racial grounds are responsible for this. 

“You may be interested to note that on occasions, 
perhaps annually, inter-branch social events are held, each 
branch furnishing some part of the entertainment and all 
joining in common games or sitting about listening to social 
recreational features. These affairs are quite lacking in 
unfortunate features either by way of remark or other 
noticeable attitude. The Oriental ‘stunts’ are invariably 
more enthusiastically cheered than any others. We notice 
the same thing in the reports of the Oriental teams in 
financial campaigns. 

‘The attitude of the Y. M. C. A. is that of meeting the 
recreational needs in whatever way they have to be met, 
and of trying out popular sentiment with regard to the two 
races doing things together. 

‘‘A few Oriental boys go to our Boys’ Camp. They are 
assimilated, perhaps one to a tent, among the other boys. 
. . . Theyare more than welcome, since their athletic ability 
makes them quite desirable in the inter-tent competition.’’! 


1 Mears, E. G., Resident Orientals on the American Pacific Coast, New 
York: Institute of Pacific Relations, 1927, pp. 377-9. 
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The International Institute of the Young Women’s 
Christian Association has been that Association’s chief 
agency for bringing about friendly relations with Orientals. 
It is well spoken of, particularly for its service to the re- 
cently-arrived Orientals. The International Institute in 
Los Angeles enrolls a large number of foreign-born girls 
with white girls in the summer camp and it also arranges 
social events in which the hostesses are sometimes Orientals 
and sometimes Americans. The work with ‘‘teen age” 
girls, carried on through the Girl Reserve Department, 
has included Oriental girls with Americans. At the swim- 
ming pool of the Young Women’s Christian Association in 
Los Angeles, Oriental girls and women are admitted with- 
out restriction. The local Japanese Young Women’s 
Christian Association is correlated with the work of the 
International Institute by means of a joint committee of 
Japanese and American women which meets alternately at 
the homes of the American and Japanese members. 

Both the men’s and the women’s Student Christian 
Associations on the Pacific Coast have rendered notable 
service in fostering fellowship and understanding between 
Orientals and whites. At the same time, it is unfortunately 
true that the same white students who, with apparent 
sincerity, proclaim the brotherhood of all races at confer- 
ences are sometimes guilty of ignoring their Oriental fellow 
students on their home campuses. The most aggressive 
and successful efforts for Oriental students in all parts of 
the United States and Canada have been made through the 
two Committees on Friendly Relations among Foreign Stu- 
dents which, for many years, have been special departments 
of the national men’s and women’s Student Christian Move- 
ment. These Committees have often been able to look 
after groups of Oriental students from the time they left 
their native town until they were satisfactorily established 
in their new homesin America. They have codperated with 
national as well as local church bodies and with city and 
Student Christian Associations to bring about friendly inter- 
course between the races, and have aided large numbers 
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of Oriental students to attend the student Christian con- 
ferences. 

The men’sCommittee on Friendly Relations has led to the 
formation of autonomous Chinese, Japanese, and Filipino 
Student Christian Associations composed of Orientals 
studying in North America. These Associations have not 
only promoted international understanding while their 
members were studying abroad but have sent many of their 
members back to their native land as interpreters of the 
best elements of the West and as ambassadors of inter- 
racial codperation. They have codperated with many 
whites who were willing to invite Orientals to their homes, a 
service that arouses the liveliest appreciation. They have 
circulated among Westerners magazines and pamphlets 
dealing with the work of these Associations and with Japa- 
nese and Chinese culture. They have also helped to arouse 
American friends to the obligation resting upon them to do 
more on behalf of the second-generation Orientals who, while 
American citizens by birth, are often held at arm’s length. 

The local Student Christian Associations in many colleges 
have exerted themselves on behalf of the Oriental students 
in theirnumber. In addition to forming inter-racial groups 
for discussion and study they arrange social gatherings 
where students and faculty members and local residents 
come to appreciate the individual worth of their Oriental 
guests. One of the most important services is the securing 
of proper living quarters for Oriental students, for the reason 
that many landladies in Pacific Coast towns refuse to ac- 
commodate Orientals. 

The Student Christian Movement conferences have been 
a powerful factor in promoting understanding between 
Oriental and white students. Several special conferences 
have been arranged on the Pacific Coast to deal specifically 
with inter-racial problems and in every case the fearless and 
sympathetic facing of the facts, together with the enveloping 
atmosphere of friendliness, have brought good results. A 
Japanese student was elected president of the summer 
conference at Seabeck, Washington, in 1925, and Mr. 
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Charles D. Hurrey has testified that he ‘‘won golden opinions 
from all nationalities.” 

So far as the author can learn, the inter-racial student 
conferences on the Pacific Coast have been held in schools or 
conference plants, not in the cities, where the prevalent 
discrimination against Orientals in hotels and restaurants 
would have to be faced. It remained for the Student Vol- 
unteer Movement for Foreign Missions, in preparation for 
its quadrennial convention at Detroit, to procure from the 
local Hotel Managers’ Association a promise that no dis- 
crimination whatever should be shown toward colored 
delegates, whether black or brown. Furthermore, delega- 
tions from the southern States applied the same principle 
by having white and black students travel in the same 
sleeping cars. 

That even the student conferences, however, have their 
shortcomings is evident from these criticisms by a Japanese 
Christian leader: 

‘‘While the attitude of students at these conferences is 
very fine toward Japanese students, there is a somewhat 
artificial element in the conference atmosphere. My 
observations during the past year convince me that while 
the delegates talk about brotherhood and peaceful relations 
on the conference grounds, the environment is not receptive 
when they go back to the campus and the idea seldom grows 
into fruitful results. In this connection, Japanese delegates 
very often point out the inconsistencies of American life, 
namely, that what they hear and feel on the conference 
grounds is not true elsewhere—on the campus or in the city 
life. This is more so on the Pacific Coast. 

‘‘Tapanese students, however, find these conferences very 
profitable in getting in touch with the leaders of the Student 
Christian Movement and also with leaders of foreign groups 
of students.”’ 

A discerning American critic observes that the standards 
held up at the conferences of the Student Christian Associa- 
tions ‘‘do not appear to affect very strongly the opinions 
of the bulk of the people, and it sometimes seems as if they 
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did not care to try for that result. I have noticed a dis- 
affection toward this academic attitude equally among anti- 
Oriental agitators and missionaries of inter-racial brother- 
hood. Nevertheless, the standards set up by the Student 
Christian Associations and other agencies do eventually 
leaven public attitudes, because there are always men and 
women willing to be propagandists as well as students of 
truth. The permanent success of these efforts for promotion 
of right relations between Orientals and whites depends upon 
the number of those in the organizations who will accept 
responsibility to crusade among the great masses of the 
people for understanding and goodwill. I have noticed that 
it is the Chinese and Japanese students rather than the 
American students who are going out from our colleges in 
extensive campaigns of public addresses. They are willing 
to sacrifice their academic pride to plead for their people, 
as many of our university men will not. We ought to be 
defending them instead of making them defend themselves.” 

A leader of Christian work among Chinese students in 
North America points out why many of the more advanced » 
and independent students do not feel attracted to the regular 
student conferences: 

“The Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A. summer conferences 
used to attract a large number of Chinese students. In fact, 
these conferences had a great deal to do with the beginnings 
of the Chinese student organizations in America. For a 
number of reasons Chinese students no longer attend these 
conferences in large numbers. Two chief reasons may be 
stated here: first, a growing number of graduate students 
do not find the programs of these conferences sufficiently 
advanced or interesting; secondly, the so-called leaders at 
these conferences have usually been selected from the stereo- 
typed class of people. The Student Volunteer Movement 
conventions attract only a few of the students who are 
supported by the missions. The local S. V. M. bands do 
not usually make contacts with Chinese students, while the 
convention program is usually out of date as far as the Chi- 
nese students are concerned,”’ 
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He goes on to say that a special conference between pro- 
gressive missionary leaders and Oriental students which was 
held at Princeton was more successful: ‘‘It showed that a 
small conference can at least engender fellowship among 
delegates. It failed in that it professed to be a conference 
of the delegates, and yet it was run in a more or less bureau- 
cratic way.” 

Pilgrimages to the Orient by groups of American and 
Japanese students and from the Orient by groups of Japanese 
students have been fostered by the Student Christian 
Associations and also by missionary workers among Orien- 
tals. The results have been extremely gratifying. A 
similar pilgrimage of some 120 Japanese middle-school 
students was brought to the American Pacific Coast through 
the personal efforts of a member of the Japanese Diet. 
The boys were everywhere so generously received in Ameri- 
can homes and by American educational and religious or- 
ganizations that they were deeply touched, and the apprecia- 
tive letters they sent home were widely published in the 
Japanese press. Somewhat similar impressions were made 
on the group of American students who visited Japan in 
1924, under the leadership of President Coleman of Reed 
College. One of the members of the party has written: 

‘The culture and breadth of information of the student 
class was rather startling to our party. Naturally this 
opened our eyes to the importance of good relations with 
these people. All of us gained a new respect for the 
Y. M. C. A., the Y. W. C. A., and missions.. In many 
instances we had occasion to learn that outstanding leaders 
had the beginning of their inspiration in mission efforts. 

‘‘In this time of stress and strain in Oriental affairs, all of 
us were impressed by the fact that there might be and ac- 
tually was considerable opposition to Western church 
machinery. We could find no opposition to the real pro- 
gram of Christ. The Chinese in particular seemed imbued 
with the necessity of developing an indigenous church and 
were anxious to throw off Western machinery. On frequent 
occasions we found question as to why there should be so 
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many varieties of Protestant Christians. Undoubtedly 
there will develop in a big way the movement toward an 
indigenous church following the real principles of Jesus. 

‘‘Despite the fact that the Japanese were smarting under 
the feeling of hurt because of our immigration law, we were 
impressed by their generous courtesy, hospitality, and kindly 
treatment. 

“T think if I should attempt to summarize the whole trip 
in a sentence it would be this: All of us came away with the 
feeling of the absolute necessity of codperation for the ma- 
terial saving of the whole. Furthermore, we felt that noth- 
ing less than the actual application of the Christian program 
could finally save the situation.” 

A unique party of students went from seven California 
colleges to Japan during the summer of 1927, under the 
leadership of the Reverend Paul B. Waterhouse, of the 
Congregational Church, and Secretary Shimizu of the 
Japanese Department of the Los Angeles Young Men’s 
Christian Association. Eight white students and six Ameri- 
can-born Japanese composed the party. The general ex- 
penses were contributed for the most part by eight white 
churches in southern California. The effects of the ex- 
perience on the members of the party and also on large num- 
bers of people in Japan appear to have been profound. Since 
their return each member of the party has spoken to numer- 
ous gatherings about their experiences. 

In July of 1928 the World Sunday School Conven- 
tion will be held in Los Angeles. Already American Sunday- 
school and church officials are making ambitious efforts to 
bring a large number of Japanese and other Orientals to the 
convention and to make their presence an occasion for 
furthering inter-racial friendliness.! 

The influence of the foreign missionary movement of the 
churches of the United States and Canada on goodwill and 
codperation between Orientals and whites on the Pacific 

1The actual attendance at the Convention included 502 foreigners 


of whom fifty-three were from China; 193 from Japan; eleven from 
the Philippines; and twenty-one from India. 
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Coast calls for special mention, although it is not specifically 
directed toward bettering race relations in that area. The 
missionary enterprise has doubtless done more than any 
other one movement to create an atmosphere favorable to 
right relations between the Orient and the Occident and to 
neutralize the unfortunate effects of social and legislative 
discrimination against Orientals by Occidentals. On the 
other hand, not a few Orientals feel that the mission boards 
have in certain respects been derelict or positively offensive 
in their attitude toward Orientals. A frank expression of 
this conviction is contained in a statement by a Chinese 
Christian layman who is himself in large measure the 
product of a missionary college and is glad to acknowledge 
his indebtedness to it. In the judgment of the editor, he 
fails to do justice to the hospitality and friendly activities of 
mission board representatives, doubtless because he was 
trying at the moment only to point out defects. 

‘‘Since, as far as the Chinese students are concerned, a 
great deal of irritation has been produced by certain actions 
and attitudes on the part of the mission boards and the 
churches, I am putting down the following details: (1) 
These institutions have not honestly faced the criticisms and 
doubts of the students. It seems to us that they purposely 
evade confronting the students in conferences and public 
gatherings. Even Christian Chinese students have not 
been invited to take active parts in the discussion of mis- 
sions. These boards and churches usually choose those 
students to represent China who they know will speak what 
they want them to say. Moreover, most boards and 
churches hold the attitude of paternalism. The 
denomination is perhaps the most heartily hated by the 
great majority of Chinese students. Recent utterances of 
Bishop will probably set back the progress of that 
denomination in China a large number of years. (2) Lack 
of interest in student organizations. The mission boards 
and the churches never undertook to assist the Chinese 
students in America. The Church used to employ a 
Chinese secretary to look after only those Chinese students 
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who were sent over here by their mission in China. Re- 
cently, the influence of students appears to be on the as- 
cendancy in Chinese affairs; so the mission boards, through 
the Committee of Reference and Counsel, have made a num- 
ber of motions to do some service to Chinese students in 
America.”’ 


Pye ACTIVITIES BY SECULAR AGENCIES 


During recent years movements have sprung up for the 
promotion of inter-racial understanding and codperation 
which have no official relation with the churches, but many 
of which were initiated and are still led by persons who draw 
their inspiration from their Christian faith. The activities 
of some of these agencies will be briefly characterized. 


COUNCIL OF INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


The Council of International Relations was formed by a 
large number of organizations in southern California in 
order to serve as their central organ for promoting interna- 
tional and inter-racial intelligence and goodwill. It has 
sponsored conferences and has arranged for speakers both 
Western and Oriental to address many organizations. One 
of the local international clubs has arranged for the various 
national groups in its membership to give public entertain- 
ments reflecting the cultures of their motherland. This 
plan, it may be said, has been successfully operated also by 
the) City Y. M. C. A’s in San Francisco, Chicago, and 
elsewhere. 


COSMOPOLITAN AND INTERNATIONAL CLUBS 


The cosmopolitan and international clubs in the various 
colleges have drawn together students of all races for social 
intercourse and the exchange of opinions and information. 
Unfortunately, a number of these clubs have, by becoming 
secret and exclusive societies, limited their usefulness. In 
southern California there is.a federation of cosmopolitan 
clubs which has sent out deputations composed of foreign 
students to speak in colleges and before women’s clubs. 
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WORLD FRIENDSHIP CLUBS 


World Friendship Clubs have rapidly spread among the 
high schools of the Pacific Coast. They have stimulated 
correspondence between school children of America and 
foreign lands and in other ways have cultivated among their 
members an appreciation of their Oriental and other foreign 
neighbors. 


INTERNATIONAL HOUSES 


An International House, where students from various 
countries live together, such as that already established in 
New York, has just been made possible at the University of 
California by a large gift from Mr. John D. Rockefeller, Jr. 
Both students and faculty members bear emphatic testi- 
mony to the value of the house in New York. It might fitly 
be called an inter-racial ‘‘interpreter’s house.’’ No intimate 
study of it has been attempted for this paper, but we shall 
reproduce a few criticisms and the comment on each by Mr. 
Harry E. Edmonds, who has from the beginning been the 
director of International House in New York. 

It is thought by some outsiders that Christian religious 
activities in the House are discouraged, and a Chinese 
graduate student who has not lived in the House writes: 
‘The House has at least staged one or two public meetings 
in which students who are antagonistic toward the Christian 
Church and Christian missions are invited to speak fully and 
freely, while as far as I know, no opportunity has been given 
to those students who are in favor of these enterprises.” 
This criticism is confirmed by a Filipino graduate who has 
lived in the House. 

Mr. Edmonds observes: ‘‘There are many religious serv- 
ices held here, and many more are Christian than otherwise; 
and as to ‘Christian work of any kind,’ the House has been 
described by a group of visiting Presbyterian ministers as 
one of the finest pieces of Christian work that had ever come 
to their attention.”’ 

The charge that ‘‘national groups are constantly played 
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up, and in some cases real antagonism between groups of 
students of different nationalities seems to have developed 
because of this’’ is met by the reply that ‘‘a wholesome, 
strong tradition of the general membership in favor of inter- 
nationalism serves as an automatic check and draws back 
the group which tends to become segregated or otherwise 
nationalistic.”’ 

Another criticism, by an American woman of wide con- 
tacts with foreign students, reads: ‘‘The life of such a great 
house must of course be distinctly institutional, and institu- 
tional life seems to me not what we would like our Oriental 
visitors to experience. Possibly a plan of smaller dormi- 
tories with something like the cottage system would be more 
nearly right.” 

The reply is: ‘‘During the last few days I have met 
student after student, just returned from their holidays, 
many of them Americans returning from their own homes, 
who have greeted me with the enthusiastic statement, 
‘We're glad to be home.’ The home spirit and the home 
psychology permeate the House from top to bottom. 

‘‘As to locating Oriental or even students from other 
nationalities in American families in our large cities, one 
familiar with the subject would know that this possibility is 
very remote and to execute it would require an army of 
workers and a large budget.”’ 

In most places the opening of a number of cottages or 
homes for foreign students and Americans together would 
apparently be preferable to very large houses, though cot- 
tages might involve considerably heavier expense. It is a 
fair question, however, whether the results would not be 
greater in the long run even though a smaller number of 
students were accommodated. The experience at the 
International Student Foyer conducted by the Young 
Women’s Christian Association in Chicago supports this 
position, although it must be admitted that the number of 
foreign students affected by one such center is quite limited. 

Taking Canada and the United States as a whole, there 
are a considerable number of private homes where Orientals 
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are freely entertained, but many an Oriental, even of the 
cultured class, has spent years in North America without 
receiving a single invitation to be a guest in an American or 
Canadian Christian home. Invaluable as the organized 
agencies for fostering understanding and codperation un- 
doubtedly are, the multiplication of private homes which 
will open their doors to Orientals is a great desideratum. 

In reference to the charge by more than one resident that 
they are not allowed to participate sufficiently in the man- 
agement, the rejoinder is: ‘‘International House is a youth 
movement, par excellence. The Governing Board and the 
employed staff have their place, but the student body is 
the trustee of the activities. All of this is provided for in 
the By-Laws and is actually a part of the functioning of the 
House at this very moment, and has been from the very 
beginning. So that one may say that whatever is in vogue 
here with reference to the activities, student government, 
rules of the House, attitudes toward religion, the concept of 
nationalism vs. internationalism, etc., are matters of public 
opinion which have been worked out and applied in ac- 
cordance with the opinion of the very large majority of 
those students who have come into close contact with the 
enterprise.” 

Mr. Edmonds sums up his experience in these words: 
‘By and large, the operation of International House has. 
vindicated the principles on which it was founded—princi- 
ples that were worked out over a long period of experimenta- 
tion; and out of several thousand members in all parts of the 
world, hundreds have testified that their membership in this 
fellowship has been their greatest educational and religious 
experience. In this group are included a great many mis- 
sionaries and teachers who have helped and encouraged us 
to forge out this philosophy.” 

The Chinese already quoted supports this judgment: “I 
personally think that the International House has fulfilled a 
demand on the part of Chinese students. Ina city like New 
York there should be a place where they can live under 
favorable conditions and be given opportunities to think 
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upon and discuss international and inter-racial problems 
among themselves. The International House has a program 
that supplies largely these needs.”’ 


V. GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS INVOLVED 
IN PROMOTING RIGHT RELATIONS 


In the second section of this paper consideration was given 
to the underlying social factors which condition the estab- 
lishing of right inter-racial relations. We turn now to con- 
sider the underlying factors within or between the Christian 
agencies themselves which have an important bearing on 
right relations. Five factors will be mentioned. 


ORIENTAL LEADERSHIP 


The development by Orientals of leadership of their own 
churches and social agencies in North America is vitally 
important. Because the Chinese immigrants included 
fewer men of education than the Japanese immigrants it has 
been impracticable to develop as many Chinese as Japanese 
leaders. There have, however, been a few Chinese, both 
clergymen and laymen, who have shown marked capacity for 
leadership. On this subject an American Christian worker 
has written illuminatingly: 

‘The adaptation of an Oriental group to the American 
community or the maintenance of definite segregation 
depends very much upon the personality of the leader in the 
Oriental community. The Japanese churches at both 
Ogden and Salt Lake have welcomed Americans to special 
occasions and to regular codperation in Sunday-school work, 
but always retained the leadership themselves, instead of 
surrendering it to the Americans. I should be inclined to 
explain improving relations between Orientals and Ameri- 
cans almost in every case in terms of personal leadership. 
As far as I know, the leaders who have contributed most to 
the development of such relations have been Christian men. 
I have in mind Dr. Ng Poon Chew of San Francisco and 
Professor S. C. Lee, formerly of San Francisco, and now of 
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the University of Hawaii, and the Reverend Lee S. Hong, 
now a general missionary among the Chinese. I think these 
men have done more to develop satisfactory relations with 
the American community than any other Chinese in recent 
years. Among the Japanese, the late Mr. George Shima, 
the agriculturist, Mr. K. Abiko, the journalist, and several 
Christian workers have had a very large and significant 
influence.”’ 

While recognizing the measure of truth in the foregoing 
statement, written as it was by a man of exceptional knowl- 
edge and discrimination, it should be balanced by the follow- 
ing frank avowal of an eminent Japanese, who is a Christian 
and most friendly with Americans: 

“In evaluating Japanese leadership all the American 
Christian workers on behalf of the Orientals overestimate 
the character of Christian Japanese. These Japanese may 
appear to be a logical link in problems involving Christen- 
dom, but American spokesmen have been apt to take that for 
granted far more than the facts warrant. Take the Japa- 
nese community here. The American Christian workers 
interested in the Japanese usually succeed in knowing only 
the Japanese who profess to be Christians or are inclined 
sympathetically toward Christianity, but these together 
constitute but a very small minority of the community. 
When these Americans write or speak, they do so on the 
basis of their limited and often biased experience. One can 
easily see without further elaboration what this may lead to. 
But because the Americans credit certain Christian Japa- 
nese with leadership which they do not in reality enjoy, the 
Japanese ‘leaders’ often foolishly manifest a superiority- 
complex very obnoxious to the rest of the community. 
American Christians often ignorantly attempt to defend 
Christian Japanese of doubtful or positively bad character on 
the basis of religious belief, but I consider this a poor busi- 
ness. In our effort for goodwill between the West and the 
East or Christendom and non-Christendom, perhaps it 
will be wise not to put too much emphasis on any one 
religion.” 
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AUTONOMY 


Closely related with competent Oriental leadership is the 
fact that autonomy, both financial and administrative, can 
be attained only with such leadership. The importance of 
such independence is thus emphasized by Dr. Hinman: 

‘An essential condition of developing satisfactory rela- 
tions between the Japanese and American communities is 
the complete elimination of any sense of dependence on the 
part of the Oriental group, and such a development of that 
group in self-dependence and self-expression as will enable 
them to share equally in a fellowship with Americans. 
There seems to be little doubt that the encouragement of 
financial or other dependence by the Orientals is the most 
serious hindrance to satisfactory group relations no matter 
how benevolent may be the attitude of the American group. 
I have seen many instances of an American group eager to do 
anything possible to help the Orientals, and yet hindered by 
their own unwise generosity, which prevents that essential 
development of the Orientals to the point where real fellow- 
ship can exist. 

“The Oriental groups under Christian influences who al- 
low themselves to be patronized are no more successful in 
securing satisfactory relations with Americans than those 
who maintain their segregation and decline all except the 
simplest business contacts with Americans. Goodwill and 
coéperation are not possible except in an equal partnership, 
with mutual respect and confidence. There are several 
groups of Oriental Christians, in San Francisco, Berkeley, 
Vancouver, B. C., New York, and elsewhere, who have 
revolted against American patronage and are making a 
hobby of their independence. They are often called 
‘Trust God Missions.’ Going to an extreme of protest 
against the common American practice of Oriental mission 
work of doing too much and retaining all control, these 
“Trust God Missions’ fail to establish goodwill and coépera- 
tion just as much as if they were not of the same faith with 
Americans.” 
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OCCIDENTAL RECIPROCITY TOWARD ORIENTALS 


It is exceedingly difficult for Occidentals to practise genu- 
ine reciprocity toward Orientals whom they profess to respect 
and to wish to treat as equals. The illustrations already 
given of the activities carried on by white churches and 
other agencies show that most of them tend to be one-sided, 
the conferring of a favor by Westerners upon Orientals. If 
relations are to be placed upon a sound basis it is indispen- 
sable that Orientals should be given more opportunities to in- 
struct and entertain Occidentals and to take the leadership in 
codperative enterprises whenever they are competent to do 
so. As Dr. H. H. Guy, an authority on Japanese-American 
relations, has said: 

“Orientals should be consulted more. Take them on as 
full members of boards and other organizations dealing with 
the race problem. Give them a voice in selecting workers, 
foreign and Oriental. Ask them to take part in the discus- 
sion of solutions for the race problem.”’ 

In the southern States the inter-racial committees, com- 
posed of representative whites and Negroes, have proved to 
be exceedingly effective in preventing or solving local and 
regional difficulties between the two races.. Thus far this 
plan has been only rarely tried by whites and Orientals on 
the Pacific Coast. 


SECOND-GENERATION ORIENTALS 


If relations between the races are to be put on a perma- 
nently sound basis then far more consideration must be 
given to the second-generation Orientals, those born in 
North America.! Hitherto most of the efforts of the mis- 
sions for Orientals in North America have been concentrated 
upon the older generation. The most galling situations for 
Orientals at the present time are those which arise from 


1 Statistics published by the Japanese Consulate General in San Fran- 
cisco show that in October, 1926, there were 63,749 American-born citi- 
zens of Japanese parentage of whom 30,461 were adults and children of 
school age and 33,288 children below school age. Only 586 of the entire 
number were registered at the previous election as voters. 
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discrimination against those who are Americans and Cana- 
dians by birth and who are qualified to take important 
places in Occidental society but who are constantly dis- 
criminated against on account of their Oriental ancestry. 
Granted that the speedy removal of all the handicaps against 
the American-born Oriental is too much to expect, neverthe- 
less it is incumbent upon white Christians, especially those in 
positions of leadership, to make more persistent and 
thoroughgoing efforts to incorporate the second generation 
of Orientals into the body politic. 


NEED FOR SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH 


The importance of dispassionate scientific studies of 
various elements of the inter-racial situation must have 
repeatedly occurred to the reader of this paper, particularly 
in connection with the underlying social, economic, and 
political factors. There has already been an encouraging 
beginning made in the application of social science to this 
situation and an evaluation of the work accomplished will be 
given in the succeeding section. Some of the Occidentals 
who have been most active in promoting activities directed 
toward inter-racial understanding are most insistent in urg- 
ing the need of research. 

An American, long concerned in fostering right relations 
between Japanese and Americans, writes: ‘‘Spend the first 
few years in honest research before forming definite plans. 
There is a great need of informing the Christian people of 
the exact problem which they are facing. It seems to me 
that we are not ready at this time to formulate plans of ac- 
tion. What we need is facts. And upon the basis of facts 
only, is it possible to form definite plans.” 

A secretary of the Hawaiian Board of Missions writes: 
‘We are becoming aware of the increasing race-conscious- 
ness of various people with whom we work and it will doubt- 
less be of great importance to us all to study the situation and 
analyze it without prejudice and with the highest type of 
scientific method of which we are capable.” 

A mission board secretary urges surveys specifically di- 
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rected toward the removal of competition among agencies: 
‘‘Serious consideration should be given to the need for scien- 
tific surveys of Oriental communities in mainland United 
States as the Hawaiian Board is attempting in the territory 
of Hawaii, so that Oriental mission work may be less ad- 
ventitious and opportunist and represent a scientifically 
based and efficiently codrdinated program to cover the 
country. At present there are areas of competitive work, 
areas of complete neglect, and areas of unsupervised and 
misdirected effort. There are indications that volunteer 
workers who are carrying on the large amount of mission 
work for Chinese east of the Rockies would welcome sug- 
gestions about methods and needs such as might come out of 
a true community study of segregated Oriental groups in 
many eastern cities. Such a great volume of consecrated 
effort as is being put into Chinese mission schools in the east 
deserves the wisest guidance and direction by our boards 
even if they do not put a cent of appropriation into such 
enterprises.” 


VI. SCIENTIFIC STUDIES BEARING ON 
ORIENTAL-WHITE RELATIONS! 


Studies bearing on relations between Orientals and whites 
in North America and professing to be scientific have been 
few in number, and those which deserve the epithet “‘scien- 
tific’ are still fewer. For several decades both platform and 
press along the Pacific Coast have abounded in charges 
and counter-charges about the numbers and capacities of 
the Oriental immigrants and the social effects of their 
presence. Politicians who found in the Chinese or Japanese 
“issue”? a stepping-stone to power, were not particular as 
to the accuracy of their assertions. There is, therefore, 
ground for encouragement in the gradual growth of a de- 
mand among the intelligent element in the white population 
for sifted facts on racial subjects. 


1 Professor Erle Young, of the University of Southern California, 
assisted in the evaluation of certain of the studies mentioned. 
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The literature dealing with Orientals in North America 
may be classified into propagandist, which embraces the 
bulk of it, pseudo-scientific, such as that which has harped 
on alleged ‘‘ Nordic superiority,’ and scientific, with which 
we are here concerned. 


STUDIES BY INDIVIDUALS 


The scientific and semi-scientific studies bearing on Orien- 
tals in America have nearly all been made by members of 
academic faculties. 

The first notable study of the Chinese in the United 
States, Chinese Immigration, by Professor Mary Roberts 
Coolidge, 1909, constituted an authoritative review of the 
subject in both its legal and its social aspects up to the time 
of its publication. The Chinese Abroad, by Professor H. F. 
MacNair, 1924, deals with emigration not only to the United 
States but to all parts of the world, and its data embrace the 
fifteen years after the writing of the preceding volume. 

The earliest study of the Japanese in America worthy 
of note was undertaken by Professor H. A. Millis in 1914, 
under the auspices of the Commission on Relations with 
Japan, of the Federal Council of Churches of Christ, and 
was published under the title The Japanese Problem in the 
United States. The volume presents much information 
without apparent bias, but the author goes beyond the 
scientist’s function of presenting impartial data, and pro- 
poses measures for solving the racial problems involved. 
The Japanese Invasion: a Study in the Psychology of Inter- 
racial Conflicts, by Professor Jesse F. Steiner, appeared in 
1917. Its particular value consists in focusing attention on 
the psychological factors in racial contacts, such as color 
antipathy, clan solidarity, and nationalism. Its data, like 
those of Dr. Millis’s volume, are mostly drawn from current 
printed sources. American Democracy and Asiatic Citizen- 
ship, by Sidney L. Gulick, 1918, presents a useful history of 
American immigration and naturalization laws touching 
Asiatics and strongly advocates a non-discriminatory policy 
on both lines. Japan and the California Problem, by T. 
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Iyenaga and T. Sato, 1921, is a restrained presentation of 
a liberal Japanese viewpoint. 

Christian Missions and Onental Civilizations: a Study in 
Culture Contacts, by Maurice T. Price, 1924, is the most 
ambitious attempt yet made to analyze the psychological 
reactions of Orientals to Occidental ideas. The materials 
are drawn almost entirely from magazines and books rather 
than from the first-hand observation of individuals or of 
groups. Consequently the deductions drawn by the author, 
while suggestive, are lacking in due allowance for the warp- 
ing influence of rationalization and other motives by the 
writers. This study is not without value in itself, but it 
shows the prior need for a number of intensive studies of 
group reactions to the ideas and institutions introduced by 
the missionary. The missionary movement should welcome 
such studies by independent investigators, but it should 
encourage its own members to make realistic studies such 
as have been embodied in Johannes Warneck’s The Living 
Christ and Dying Heathenism, Campbell N. Moody’s The 
Saints in Formosa, and W.C.Smith’s The Ao Naga of Assam. 

Country Life in South China, by Professor D. H. Kulp, 
2nd, bears on Oriental-white relations by giving a precise 
picture and analysis of the static family-centered society of 
a Chinese village as it begins to respond to the impact of 
dynamic Western culture. Able as this study was, it may 
be criticized for failing to reflect the changes occurring in the 
emotional and ideational life of the villagers, a feat which 
might have been possible had the investigator lived long 
and intimately in the village. 


STUDIES CONDUCTED BY ORGANIZATIONS 


The studies so far discussed represent the labor of isolated 
individuals, dependent for the most part on secondary data. 
It was not until 1923 that codperative and extensive original 
research in this field was inaugurated in the form of the 
Survey of Race Relations on the Pacific Coast. The first 
step toward its organization was taken by the Institute of 
Social and Religious Research, which later supplied part of 
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the funds, but the conduct of the field work was undertaken 
by a group of social scientists in the universities of Califor- 
nia, Oregon, Washington, and British Columbia, under the 
guidance of the Research Director, Professor R. E. Park, 
and the Administrative Director, J. Merle Davis. Presi- 
dent R. L. Wilbur, of Stanford University, early realized 
the significance of the enterprise and served as chairman of 
the committee which supervised the work and raised part of 
the funds. 

A large volume of fresh material was gathered, consisting 
chiefly of life-histories and other statements of Oriental 
residents, studies of the evolution of Oriental groups or 
colonies, and vital, occupational, and economic statistics. 
Several sections of the Survey were left incomplete when it 
was terminated in 1925, so that the output of printed re- 
ports has been limited. A Findings Conference held in 
March, 1925, issued Tentative Findings which have received 
widespread notice on the Pacific Coast and have influenced 
leaders of opinion. A special number of The Survey Graphic 
(New York) was issued in May, 1926, entitled East by West, 
which contained popular summarizations of certain findings 
of the Race Survey from the pen of leading participants in 
it. The relatively new methods used in the Survey are 
described in The New Social Research, by Emory S. Bogar- 
dus, 1926. A monograph preliminary to a fuller study of 
the life-history and interview documents is The Second 
Generation Oriental in America, by William C. Smith, who 
has actively continued to gather further materials in 
Hawaii. Professor Park is preparing to write a general 
volume dealing with the development of public opinion and 
other psychological aspects of race relations on the Pacific 
Coast. 

Fragmentary though the Race Survey was, it yielded 
certain notable results which may not at first sight be evi- 
dent: (1) It stimulated social scientists in the coast univer- 
sities to turn their own and their students’ attention to the 
rich and neglected field of race contacts. (2) It is said by 
local observers like President Wilbur to have gone far to 
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make journalists and other leaders form the habit of asking 
the specialists what the cold facts on racial matters are, 
instead of continuing to rely on hearsay and propagandist 
statements. (3) It showed the Oriental residents and their 
compatriots across the ocean that the era of propaganda 
and passion was giving way to the search for all the relevant 
facts. (4) It paved the way for the organization of the 
Institute of Pacific Relations, one of whose chief emphases 
is research into the underlying factors that make for inter- 
racial conflict or harmony. 

The Institute of Pacific Relations, like the Survey of 
Race Relations, was the child of the happy union of science 
and religion. The Institute was first projected on a socio- 
religious basis by the Honolulu Young Men’s Christian 
Association, and when the basis was made non-religious and 
scientific, the driving force in it continued in large measure 
to be men and women of strong religious motives. Its 
chairman is President Wilbur and its general secretary is 
J. Merle Davis. The Institute held its second conference in 
July, 1927, when two of the chief topics of study and dis- 
cussion were Oriental residents in North America and the 
legal and social aspects of exclusion legislation. Two of the 
volumes which were specially prepared to present the 
relevant data on these topics drew considerably on the work 
of the Survey of Race Relations and were written by leaders 
in that survey. These volumes were Resident Onentals 
on the Pacific Coast, by Eliot G. Mears, and Oriental Ex- 
clusion, by R. D. McKenzie. They present a mass of in- 
formation in convenient and impartial fashion, and advance 
decidedly the substitution of fact-finding for political 
maneuvering and emotional argument on racial subjects. 
One of the chief contributions of Professor McKenzie’s 
work is the tracing of the natural history of exclusion 
movements, which is done in the first few pages. 

The Institute has also printed (but not published) a study 
known as Orient and Occident, by Goodwin B. Watson, which 
is a significant experiment in the study of the attitudes of 
various groups of Americans toward Orientals and the 
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problems arising from Oriental-white contacts. It utilizes 
the still tentative psychological devices of ‘‘multiple choice 
responses,’ showing attitudes, and “feeling reactions” to 
such words as Japanese, Nordic, white supremacy, and 
Yellow Peril. 

A promising series of researches into the biological, 
sociological, and anthropological phases of inter-racial 
contact and assimilation has been inaugurated by a group 
of scientists in the University of Hawaii, who are deriving 
their data chiefly from the unique inter-racial laboratory 
which lies at hand in the Hawaiian Islands, and which is 
unusually free from the distortion of pronounced racial 
prejudice. One of the products of these researches is the 
volume, Temperament and Race, by S. D. Porteus and 
Marjorie Babcock, 1926, which attempts to apply modern 
techniques to the comparison of the qualities and capacities 
of the races represented in Hawaii. Its scientific quality is 
impaired by certain inadequately supported hypotheses 
and conclusions. 


VII. CONCLUSION 


Our review of Oriental-white relations on the Pacific 
Coast of North America has thrown into relief four forms of 
activity which should especially concern the foreign mis- 
sionary movement and the churches behind it. These may 
be briefly characterized and lessons for the Christian 
agencies pointed out. 

The first is the fostering of personal association and friend- 
ship, free from the taint of either patronage or constraint, 
between whites and Orientals. Without the atmosphere 
which such relations create, the task of removing the deep- 
seated legislative, political, economic, and cultural sources 
of friction and division may become well-nigh impossible. 

The second is the prosecution of patient, impartial in- 
quiries into the facts, particularly such facts as will shed 
light on the natural history of inter-racial adjustment, on 
intermarriage, on the development of popular attitudes and 
opinions toward other races, and on the solution of specific 
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problems of subsistence and population. Religious agencies 
are not at present equipped to conduct such inquiries, but 
they can lend encouragement to them and can be on the 
alert to profit by the results. 

The third is thorough and frequent counsel, study, and 
planning by responsible whites and Orientals, meeting 
together as equals in a common search after truth for the 
good of all. Instances of such colloquies are the Peking 
Conference of the World’s Student Christian Federation, 
the Riverside annual conferences on inter-racial and inter- 
national subjects, the conferences of the Institute of Pacific 
Relations and the Jerusalem Meeting of the International 
Missionary Council. In all these gatherings Orientals and 
whites participate on equal terms. The last two organiza- 
tions have effected a combination of painstaking inquiry 
with fellowship and discussion which may well be emulated 
by all missionary agencies. As Mr. J. H. Oldham has said: 
‘‘Only when the two sides sit down together to study the 
same body of facts does it become possible to arrive at a 
common mind.’’! The careful ascertaining of the relevant 
facts in advance and the interplay of opinions, sentiments, 
and personalities in face-to-face consideration of those facts 
yield results unattainable by either process alone. 

The fourth is the prosecution by local and national re- 
ligious organizations of systematic activities directed 
toward the fostering of goodwill and codperation among 
Orientals and whites. Sure ways of impeding such good- 
will and coéperation are to limit relations between the races 
to formal occasions and to assume that whites should always 
be teachers and leaders, never learners and lieutenants. 
All these activities should frequently be subjected to critical 
appraisal; they should promptly be revised in response to 
the findings of scientific inquiries; and the agencies in control, 
curbing institutional pride, should seek the most effective 
adjustment of their programs to those of kindred agencies. 


1 Oldham, J. H., Christianity and The Race Problem. London: Student 
Christian Movement, 1924, p. 240. 


Part Two 
THE COUNCIL'S DISCUSSION 


BASED ON THE REPORT OF THE 
RECORDING SECRETARIES 


In the following chapters will be found the state- 
ments by President John Hope, and Mr. Max 
Yergan, who opened the discussion in the plenary 
session of the Council, and a summary of the Coun- 
cil’s discussion by the Reverend James O. Dobson. 
This report of the opening statement and of the dis- 
cussion 1s based on the notes of the recording secre- 
taries. The notes were not verbatim but the report of 
each speech was submitted to the speaker for ap- 
proval. The discussion was continued in a sectional 
meeting. The results of these discussions are 
found in the statement adopted by the Council. The 
attention of the reader is called also to the addresses 
published in Volume VIII, and especially to the 
following: ‘‘The Present Situation in China,’ by 
Dr. David Z. T. Yui, and ‘‘What is Moving in 
the Heart of India?’’ by Dr. S. K. Datta. 


CHAPTER V 


THE PROBLEM OF THE AMERICAN 
NEGRO 


John Hope, LL.D. 
I. DANGER OF MISREPRESENTATION 


T is necessary for intelligent people to beware of the 
literature concerning the Negro question in America. 
Much of the literature that is quoted has been written by 
apologists. There are northern and southern white apolo- 
gists, and there are even some Negro apologists, and they 
are more or less partizan in spite of the effort to be fair. 
Hence people who are trying to write about the subject in a 
detached way are often misled by this literature. The Negro 
has become a vogue recently in literature, on the stage, and 
in music, although in a very limited way. Much of what is 
offered is pure misrepresentation. Then again there are 
many immature young men and women who wish to get 
degrees. It is easy to get a degree on the Negro question 
because the professors themselves in many cases do not 
know much about the subject. If readers want to get really 
reliable information on the Negro question, the following 
sources are suggested: 
George E. Haynes, Federal Council of Churches, New 
York City 
National Commission on Inter-racial Relations, Atlanta, 
Georgia 
Opportunity Magazine, New York City 
Monroe W. Work, Tuskegee Institute, Alabama 
National Association for Advancement of Colored People, 
New York City 
Carter W. Woodson, Negro Journal of History, Washing- 
tony D.C; 
The Negro question in the United States of America 
affects only 12,000,000 people, and these 12,000,000 are more 
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widely distributed than is generally supposed. The Negro 
people in the southern States are much fewer in number 
than many people think, and yet this question is the most 
embarrassing single question that has to be faced in the 
United States of America to-day. It is important in a 
large way because it does affect the entire population of 
110,000,000 people. 

It is significant that in this conference all racial questions 
are being discussed. So much has been heard already of 
difficulties due to the lack of a square deal, so much of down- 
right sorrow throughout the world that I hesitate to bring 
forward the difficulties of my own race. Personally I am 
not now much concerned with race prejudice in America or 
in the entire world. To me, personally, whatever race 
prejudice can do it has done already. But I am tremen- 
dously concerned about what is going to happen to the people 
who will come after me. My interest, as nearly personal as 
may be, is in my two sons, and I have very great interest in 
the children of my two sons—children who are not yet born. 
And I have, furthermore, keen interest in the race problem 
for the effect it will inevitably have upon all people alike, 
upon the victims and upon those who do the victimizing. I 
am not blaming the people in America to-day for what has 
happened. The white people of to-day had nothing more to 
do with bringing Negro slaves from Africa than I had. As 
a matter of fact, I am not interested in blaming people at all. 
But if I were to blame people, it would be for things that 
are being done now. There are errors that could be cor- 
rected now. Action could be taken in America in a very 
fine, dignified fashion, and if it be not taken, prejudice with 
resulting injustice may go on until it degenerates into a 
caste problem that may become well-nigh insoluble. 

The problem cannot rightly be attributed to any one 
single phenomenon. Nowadays people spend far too much 
time in explaining how the Negro came to be where he is, 
whereas time might better be given to efforts to extricate the 
Negro from where he is and the white people from where 
they are. 
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ieNBED PORVA JUST SOCIAL ATTITUDE 


It was said by a pre-Civil War distinguished American 
jurist that the Negro has no rights that a white man is 
bound to respect. This judge was simply recording in a 
legal way what had come to be the conventional social 
attitude in the United States of America. Although we 
have the thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth amendments to 
the Constitution, it too often happens that the gap between 
white and colored people is so great that it is possible for the 
white people to deal with the Negro after one code, and 
with one another after a quite different code. In spite of 
this they have managed somehow to maintain a remarkably 
fine ethic towards one another, but the question is whether 
even that can be continued much longer. From now on 
injustice to Negroes may have a serious moral reaction on the 
white people even in their dealings with one another. Some 
such apprehension as this caused a small group of white 
people in the southern States to come together a few years 
ago to try to think out a relationship between the two races 
that would be fair, just, and Christian. They had a feeling 
that they could not keep their own civilization morally in- 
tact if they continued to deal unfairly with the Negro. The 
question is not simply one of economics or of education or of 
character. The long line of injustice is due to withholding 
from the Negro his right to exercise and develop his own 
personality. 

There is one thing to be kept in mind when explaining the 
prosperity and great development of Negroes and their 
whole attitude towards existing conditions: that great light 
has come to the Negro through the home-mission schools of 
the South. The whole system of Negro education, which 
includes the teaching of the Bible, has resulted in a Negro 
leadership that is effective in three ways: (1) in constructive 
outlook, (2) in unselfish objective, and (3) in poise, modera- 
tion, and cheerful optimism in the face of all difficulties. 

I would not venture to cite myself as an example of such 
saintliness, but I have gone through the entire range of 
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embarrassment from fear of lynching up to—or down to— 
the finest, most subtle condescension that one person could 
feel from another. The Negro shows little resentment. 
But that is not because the Negro does not know and feel. 
It is rather that he downright believes in Jesus Christ. My 
hope for a happy solution of the problem lies (1) in the fine 
sense of justice of the United States when at its best, (2) 
in my belief in the Negro’s own high qualities, and (3) in the 
inexorable movement of Jesus Christ in the hearts of men. 
When one thinks of these 12,000,000 people, one must see 

that the Negroes’ activities on behalf of themselves are not 
alone sufficient for their own highest development and ex- 
pression. The noble qualities of Negroes, the great number 
of Negro leaders, and the breadth of this leadership call for a 
broader and more unselfish field in which they may develop 
and give freest scope to their life. Might not missionary 
boards and governments give American Negroes an oppor- 
tunity in Africa to work on the problem there? It will be a 
tragedy if they are limited to the saving of their own skins. 
Let them have a nobler calling. 


a 


CHAPTER VI 
THE RACE PROBLEM IN AFRICA 


The Reverend Max Yergan, M.A. 
I. PROBLEMS BEFORE THE COUNCIL 


HAVE here a statement which is suggestive of one’s hopes 
for this conference. I should hope that this conference 
might take action on lines something like the following: 

That this Council should commit itself to a statement of 
belief in and practice of the sacredness and inviolability of 
personality as taught by Jesus and the Christian faith; and 
its belief that this principle is applicable to the whole of 
men’s life and relationships. 

That this Council should recognize, commend, and 
morally support Christian councils, missions, churches, and 
other bodies in their effort to realize this principle. 

That, in keeping with its constitutional provision, its 
spirit and its inescapable responsibility, this Council should 
declare its position to the world and take whatever steps 
are possible to bring the influence of this principle to bear 
upon existing conditions. 

I am quite willing to leave the students of anthropology 
to consider some of those aspects of the race question which 
are separate from the phase with which we here have to 
deal. With reference to the question in South Africa I 
want to direct attention to some of the basic factors. 


II. BASIC FACTORS IN THE SITUATION IN SOUTH 
AFRICA 


The situation exists as it does because of political changes. 
The whole of Africa south of the Mediterranean section, with 
the exception of Liberia and Abyssinia, has fallen under the 
political control of four or five of the larger powers of Europe. 

We cannot escape from Africa’s economic significance, 
that is to say, her gold, diamonds, oil, rubber, cotton. 
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There we get some light upon the racial question and some 
leading as to our Christian duty. This economic pene- 
tration is of very great significance. Prominent people are 
quoted as saying that India was conquered in order to make 
a market for British cotton goods. Happily no such state- 
ment has been made in regard to Africa. In fact govern- 
ments have given expression recently to favorable pro- 
nouncements regarding the principle of trusteeship. But 
we have to remind ourselves of a statement like that and of 
the economic relationship of the Western world to Africa. 

As a result of this economic situation we are face to face 
with a vast body of social changes into which forces from 
the outside have penetrated. The African chieftainship 
and much that went with it has been in many instances 
replaced by the white magistrate. The socialistic outlook 
of Africa has been challenged and in places replaced by the 
individualistic outlook of the West. There is no longer 
enough land available because different ideas of ownership 
are entering in. 

In South Africa there is another aspect of this effect of 
outside penetration which must be kept in view. There 
are 1,500,000 Europeans who have entered South Africa 
and settled alongside 4,500,000 black people. Here is a 
European group with its body of beliefs and practices and 
over against it an African group. The European group 
controls and dictates the forms of life under which people 
live there. But the average European group is really con- 
trolled by fear of the black majority. Because of this the 
white man feels justified in resorting to whatever measures 
are required, military, political, economic, to effect the 
things in which he believes. He says it is his business to 
protect his heritage. So we have the Color Bar Bill which 
proposed to keep Africans from participating in such skilled 
industries as would bring them into competition with 
Europeans. Then there are the land proposals: eighty- 
eight per cent. of the land belongs to the Europeans, twelve 
per cent. to Africans; there is also the proposed Franchise 
Bill in which it is proposed to take away the rights at present 
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enjoyed by African people and substitute a communal form 
of voting. The Africans unanimously protested against this 
Bill and a minority of Europeans also protested. 

We must come face to face with two facts: (1) There is a 
great fear, natural and real, existing not because the Euro- 
peans are necessarily bad, but because they are controlled 
by fear and the natural instinct to hold what they have. 
There is need for replacing that fact by something else, and 
what that something else is it is for bodies like this to 
discover. (2) Western life is thrusting itself upon the 
African whether the African or the European desires it or 
not. This process could become ruthless. There have 
been forces at work that have attempted to remove its 
ruthless aspects, but the whole attitude of people towards 
Africa must be shot through with a spirit of righteousness 
that would take into account Africa’s human possessions 
as well as her material resources. 


III. CONSTRUCTIVE FORCES AT WORK 


The constructive forces at work in Africa to-day are: 
(1) a vast body of missionary work which has made it 
possible for the African to commend himself to the European 
people; (2) qualities of improvability that the Africans 
themselves are demonstrating; (3) a European minority 
which we have to remind ourselves is always there; (4) the 
work of the inter-racial commission which is trying to bear 
witness to the truth that all personality ought to be re- 
spected. Moreover, there are new movements among the 
students that are promising a better day: there is the action 
of the Church—the Dutch Reformed Church has begun to 
discuss questions which hitherto could not be even raised, 
and the Anglicans, the Presbyterians, and the Wesleyans 
have all united to protest against the Color Bar Bill and 
have registered their protest as a conviction of the Church; 
there was the mission of Donald Fraser to the white people 
of South Africa in 1926; all these things are contributing 
towards some solution of the question. 


CHAPTER VII 


SUMMARY OF THE COUNCIL'S 
DISCUSSION 


James O. Dobson, B.A. 


‘‘“FFXHE world menace of inter-racial antagonisms con- 

stitutes the supreme concrete challenge to the Chris- 
tian belief that all men are the children of God.’’ That 
conviction, deeply held, and fortified by the manifold ex- 
perience of people drawn from such varied aspects of “‘the 
human scene,’’ dominated a discussion in which stark facts 
were faced with honest frankness, yet withal in an attitude 
of Christian understanding. 


Tt Ay PE GAGY, PROM ?THE PASS 


This present battling challenge to Christian thinking and 
living is not entirely of our own creation. It is a legacy 
from the past—a product of the striving, ambitious, and 
ignorant blunderings of generations that knew not what 
they did. That the whole situation is not worse, we owe 
to some among them who were single-minded and clear- 
minded. And because its roots run back deeply into the 
past, the problem is complex, a bundle of interlacing ques- 
tions. So there is no short and easy solution. Further, it 
is woven into the process of history, and that process always 
carries more consequences than any single man can cal- 
culate. 

Such facts must be accepted, but they must not lead 
merely to blame of the past, or to an inhibiting sense of 
helplessness. The facts of history must in some degree 
determine present and future. 

As Bishop Ferguson Davie said, 

Past history inevitably enters in. Part of the difficulty in South 


Africa is that fifty years ago the majority of people there were not in 
the same moral and social position as they are to-day... . In 
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India there are still re-echoes of 1857, and the terrible mistake at 
Amritsar in 1919 will continue to bear fruit for many years. 


The current seems irresistible. Max Yergan said, 
Western life is thrusting itself upon the African whether the 


African or the European desires it or not. This process could 
become ruthless. 


That “could’”’ betrays a Christian philosophy. The 
determination of the future by past facts is but relative: 
otherwise the word redemption would mock us because it 
would be meaningless. And the Christian mind spoke 
again through Dr. Hope: 

I am tremendously concerned about what is going to happen to 
the people who will come after me. . . . I have, furthermore, keen 
interest in the race problem for the effect it will inevitably have 
upon all people alike, upon the victims and upon those who do the 
victimizing. I am not blaming the people in America to-day for 
what has happened. The white people of to-day had nothing more 
to do with bringing Negro slaves from Africa than I had. As a 
matter of fact, I am not interested in blaming people at all. But if 
I were to blame people, it would be for the things that are being 
done now. 


But the problem is not simple. Dr. Alexander said: 


The question is two-sided—Dr. Hope and Max Yergan are one 
part of it, and I, the Southern white man, am the other. 


In the light of the discussion it appeared rather as many- 
sided. And because all the diversity of mankind is bound 
together organically in a great society, the incidence of 
race-relationships is universal. The disease may manifest 
itself in certain plague-spots, but the whole body is sick. 


Bene, PACTS OF (PRESENT: RACE RELATIONS 


The facts and consequences of present race relations, as 
they are working out in the life of our time, were not glossed 
in presentation, and the evidence must be heeded if the 
Church is to fulfil its mission. Let some of it be cited. 

Professor Bocobo set forth the following facts on the 
situation in the Philippines: 
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The racial conflict between American and Filipinos has made the 
Philippines one of the sorest spots in the world. . . . American 
capitalists are demanding land for the planting of rubber on a large 
scale. They want the abolition of the law limiting the holding of 
public land to 2,000 acres. The Washington Government is backing 
the plan of the capitalists. Since we have protested against these 
proposals, our autonomy, granted in 1916, has been largely with- 
drawn. Perhaps this step was taken to intimidate us into giving up 
this patrimony. . . . The Philippine question is the football of 
American politics. . . . Our faults are magnified by the press and 
by American Government officials. We acknowledge our faults, but 
they should not be exaggerated. We want a chance to correct 


them, and to grow into full stature out of our fettered national 
fe or or, 


Professor Jabavu mentioned the following instances of 
inequality in Africa: 


One of the great difficulties in the way of black people in South 
Africa building up their own church is the feeling that even under 
Christian missions there is no equality in Church or State. Islam 
is gaining more African adherents because of the attitude on this 


question. . . . The government enacts all sorts of laws against 
black men, just because of their color. . . . There is land segrega- 
tion ... and social segregation. . . . In Pretoria I cannot ride in 


atram. There is accommodation for black men on the trains, but 
again they are segregated. ... 


Mr. Grimshaw urged the removal of the color bar and the 
necessity of studying the primitive culture: 


I would remind the Council that what you have heard from Max 
Yergan and Mr. Jabavu is not typical, in that it came from men 
from whose hearts all bitterness has been removed. But in the 
hearts of millions of others it has not been removed. One of the 
tasks of the Council is to help to remove it, for that bitterness is 
potent in making foci of insurrectior, rebellion, and war wherever 
race relationships are not governed by those principles for which the 
Christian Church stands. . . .. The Color Bar Act in South Africa is 
a response to an existing situation, and perhaps has stereotyped and 
hardened it, but the color bar existed before the Act came into 
force. There is, in fact, a color bar, possibly not formulated in set 
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terms, but none the less effective, in almost all cases where advanced 
and primitive peoples come into contact. 

Another aspect of race relationships merits some thought. If you 
take primitive peoples of the Pacific Islands as examples, you find 
that mere contact with the white man, without conscious intention 
on his part, has destroyed the social organization of the people and 
their religion. Their religions, primitive though they may be, yet 
probably mean more to these people in their daily life than ours does 
to us, since they govern almost every act. According to scientific 
evidence, some of those people are dying out, not from causes of war 
or disease or labor pressure, but simply because their religion, their 
social organization, and everything that gave point to life is de- 
stroyed, and they have nothing left to live for. This is not done 
willingly or consciously by the white people, but it is none the less 
the result of contact. Before entering into relations with these 
peoples at all we should be careful to understand them. The mis- 
sionary should know what he is breaking down before he attempts to 
set up. Some people might ask whether there is anything in primi- 
tive organization that is worth conserving. But that question 
cannot be asked here. 


III. ANALYSIS OF THE PROBLEM 


But such speeches were not merely an exposé of exacer- 
bated relationships—had they been so, the Council might 
have concluded that, race contact being inevitable in the 
present process of the world’s life, bitterness issuing in con- 
flict was likewise inevitable. Running through the discus- 
sion was an analysis of the problem. The occasions of race 
contact are not abnormal. They are just those that nat- 
urally occur between nations, or between groups within a 
nation, or between individuals. Even there they sometimes 
give rise to antipathy and conflict, but when the parties are 
of different race some virus seems to infect and poison human 
intercourse. 

Mr. Yergan had drawn attention to the political factor 
in the African continent, where almost the whole population 
was under the dominion of European powers, and Professor 
Bocobo pointed out how political supremacy is still more 
degraded when it becomes a subject of party controversies. 
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Miss Kim spoke of discrimination against Koreans in 
administrative affairs. 

Economic relations appeared even more fruitful of antip- 
athy—especially when, as so often, they become the motive 
of political action. Africa’s illimitable wealth, in gold, 
diamonds, oil, rubber, and cotton may become a curse to her 
people, and desire for rubber dividends showed scant regard 
for the Filipinos. The unhappy tale of discriminating 
immigration laws was told in part, revealing again economic 
fear, and still more was that apparent where different races, 
with different economic standards, dwell side by side. 

More subtle are social differences—of tradition and con- 
vention, habit and custom—which become accentuated by 
contact. This was illustrated again from South Africa, 
where a million and a half of Europeans have settled along- 
side three times that number of black folk, and now deter- 
mine the modes of life under which people shall live there—a 
determination partly dictated by fear for the white social 
inheritance. But the African has a price to pay. The 
chieftainship, and much that is symbolized, gives place to a 
white magistracy, and the exchange of an individualistic for 
a communal outlook carries the unpremeditated conse- 
quence that “‘there is no longer enough land available 
because different ideas of ownership are entering in.” 
Here Bishop Ferguson Davie, thinking of India, offered 
sound advice: 


Let missionaries and others try to overcome the tremendous 
separation between the races, study language and customs, read 
Indian newspapers, accept the hospitality of Indian homes. 


Political, economic, and social intercourse belong to 
normal human life, and are not evil in themselves. But 
they involve moral issues, and moral and spiritual failure 
will poison a relationship that might be healthy. Pride— 
not that proper pride which cherishes what is good 
in an inherited tradition, but the undiscriminating pride 
that issues in an irrational self-superiority and contempt of 
others; unregulated lust of gain; fear rooted in ignorance; the 
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arrogance of the spiritually under-developed, who abuse 
power and authority—such are the sources of race antipathy. 


IV. UNDERLYING PRINCIPLES 


The African members of the Council—whose speeches 
made a profound impression because of their moderation, 
humility, and wisdom—appealed to the Council to commit 
itself to a definite statement of the principles that must 
inform any Christian attitude in race relations. The root 
of the matter, as Mr. Yergan put it, is the recognition in 
practice of ‘‘the sacredness and inviolability of personality 
as taught by Jesus and the Christian faith.’ That prin- 
ciple of the sanctity of personality, of the spiritual worth of 
every man in his own right, is the kernel of the Christian 
doctrine of man. It is an implication of the Incarnation. 
But how often it is denied in every-day practice. 


Professor Jabavu said: 


Many professing Christians are not treating black people as being 
possessed of a full personality. 


And Dr. Hope made a luminous comment: 


Although we have the thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth amend- 
ments to the Constitution, it too often happens that the gap be- 
tween white and colored people is so great that it is possible for the 
white people to deal with the Negro after one code, and with one 
another after a quite different code. In spite of this they have 
managed somehow to maintain a remarkably fine ethic toward one 
another, but the question is whether even that can be continued 
much longer. From now on injustice to Negroes may have a serious 
moral reaction on the white people even in their dealings with one 
another. . . . The long line of injustice is due to withholding from 
the Negro his right to exercise and develop his own personality. 


An Indian Christian woman, Miss Tilak, spoke gentle 
words, which penetrated the minds of all: 
As Christian people we have no doubt, and we do not discuss the 


principle of our Lord, that in Him there is neither Greek nor bar- 
barian, but we should humbly examine ourselves, whether we are 
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prepared to carry out this principle to its last conclusion. . . . Are 
we not all responsible for the human tendency to generalize from 
particulars to generalities? We have a limited number of contacts, 
and then we say, ‘“‘Oh, he is an American,’’ or ‘He is a Britisher.” 
There is the tendency to superiority almost unconsciously expressing 
itself in the most subtle fashion. We fail to discover the good in 
other races. It is not only the British, but all the peoples of the 
world who are proud. ‘Can any good thing come out of Nazareth?”’ 

‘‘ All men are the children of God.”’ If that be true, another truth 
follows from it. If all are children of a common Father, then all 
belong to one family. Nations and races are inter-related and inter- 
dependent. And this belongs to the meaning of atonement, that no 
man can be truly in fellowship with God unless he be also in fellow- 
ship with all other men. How cana man love God if he love not his 
brother? 

That principle is vital to the life of the great society in an age 
when its members are being thrust into an increasing intimacy. It 
is desperately important for political and economic relations. For 
unless that intercourse be informed by ethical and spiritual principle, 
it can only become ‘‘an intercourse of friction.” 

Bishop Ferguson Davie said: 

We want to understand each other but we want also to understand 
the mind of God. 

It was true, as Dr. Murray remarked, that it was a dark 
picture of race relationships presented to the Council, but 
through it all was the light of hope that, if Christian prin- 
ciples could be interpreted into the terms of race relations, 
disaster could be averted. The Philippines might be ‘‘one 
of the sorest spots in the world,’’ said Jorge Bocobo, “but it 
could be cured by the power of Jesus Christ.’”’ Dr. Hope 
was an optimist because of “the inexorable movement of 
Jesus Christ in the hearts of men,’’ and so was Mr. Jabavu. 
And a South African white, Dr. Murray, bade the Council 
hope. 


V. THE APPLICATION OF THE FUNDAMENTAL 
PRINCIPLES 


But how translate those fundamental convictions of the 
faith in concrete terms, of the big-scale relations between 
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nations and races, and of the manifold personal contacts of 
men and women? Dr. Alexander pleaded for a mutual, 
imaginative faith. 


If the white people could see the possibilities of the backward 
people in terms of Max Yergan or Dr. Hope, they would have faith 
in the improvability of the masses of so-called black people. And 
colored leaders must have faith in the ability of a small minority of 
white people to stand by them and ultimately secure justice. 


Dr. Hope testified to his faith ‘in the fine sense of justice 
of the United States when at its best,’’ and in the Negro’s 
own high qualities. 

But goodwill is not enough. And there comes a time 
when discussion will prove barren unless it issue in action. 
The Council found good ground for faith in the testimony— 
even stronger in volume than that of the coils of existing 
race relations—as to what groups of Christians are attempt- 
ing constructively all over the world. The speakers of 
African race, all deeply involved in works of reconciliation, 
spoke with authority here of inter-racial and inter-church 
commissions in South Africa and the southern States of 
North America. 

M. de Meuron told how the Archbishop of Capetown had 
led a deputation, representing most of the churches and 
missions of South Africa, on the Color Bar Bill. Even 
though they had failed to prevent the passage of the bill they 
had saved the day for Christianity in the country. 

Most impressive was the statement of Dr. Alexander: 


In the South in the last ten years, new contacts between the two 
races have been built up. Now we have commissions made up of 
100 colored and white men and women, with an able staff of workers, 
and are now beginning a far-reaching program of codperation, work- 
ing with the press and in schools. Thirteen States have inter-racial 
committees. In several hundred local communities, committees of 
white and colored people are working together in the spirit of their 
religion. . . . The most fruitful work is that done with the younger 
generation, for children are not born with color prejudice. In 100 
southern colleges there are courses in race relationships, and the 
students are enthusiastic about them, Fifteen years ago the Phelps- 
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Stokes Fund established graduate fellowships in race study in cer-. 
tain southern universities, and the results have been most gratifying. 
- In 1927 papers on the race problem from pupils in 1,000 high schools 
reflected a liberal attitude. The elementary schools are even more 
important. Definite plans are being carried out in certain southern 
cities to discover how best to reach the children in the elementary 
grades. A course on race in Teachers College, Columbia University, 
promises good results. There teachers go into the classrooms and 
affect the attitude of actual children through the teaching of history, 
geography, and literature. This course for teachers has now been 
extended to teachers in certain other cities with encouraging results. 

And of all this the most important things are not what has ac- 
tually been done, but the atmosphere that has been created. Race 
‘prejudices are not removed by a frontal attack. Goodwill is a by- 
product of contact and understanding. So the Church’s policy 
must be one of persistent ‘‘ peaceful penetration.” 

But much more needs to be done. Not enough study and research 
has yet been undertaken on the question. A great field is awaiting 
us here. Research as done by scientists is in danger of becoming an 
end in itself. It must be related to some dynamic force. Research 
is needed by those who plan the work of the Church. 


Basil Mathews, feeling deeply the responsibility laid 
upon the Council, and the unique opportunity of leadership 
presented to it, outlined the following scheme for a con- 
tinuous process of research: 


1. We should ask for expert minds to examine into what were the 
real issues underlying inter-racial friction-causes, economic, social, 
political, rural, psychological, and religious, and to disentangle these 
questions and find out what they really mean. 

2. We should seek to learn where race friction comes into action 
to-day most critically and dangerously and in what forms. 

3. What is the light shed upon the problem by (a) the thought 
and action of Jesus in face of the conditions of His own time, and (b) 
the teaching and action of the apostles and the early Church: the 
idea of the Christian Church itself as a fellowship that transcends 
race? 

4. How can we recover for the Church to-day our Lord’s plans of 
thought and action and apply it in the spheres where they were at 
work? 

5. In what ways can the missionary forces accumulate knowledge, 
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carry out analyses, and spread these so as to influence public opinion 
—teachers, their textbooks, the press, student migrations, and 
literature? 

6. What other organizations are there already doing some of these 
things? What experiences have they accumulated and what is their 
value? What do they do and what measure of sharing or codpera- 
tion is possible and desirable (e.g., with the League of Nations, the 
International Labor Office, the Institute of Pacific Relations, the 
Commission on Inter-racial Co6peration, the Institute of Social and 
Religious Research) ? 

7. In what ways and in what places, by a constructive program 
based on successful experiment, can the missionary movement at 
this stage most profitably concentrate the forces at its disposal in a 
courageous forward-looking leading to the world on this great 
central issue? In sum, how can we be obedient to Christ’s true will 
in the situation as it confronts us now? 


What more? Bishop Uzaki was of opinion that the par- 
ticipation of all peoples in the League of Nations would help 
race relations, and though Miss Kim had doubts of this, 
because the present constitution of the League provides no 
place for subject peoples, the Council had been reminded of 
possible assets in the great international activities associated 
with Geneva. And Dr. Murray rightly urged that, if South 
Africa had disabilities, it had also resources, and wise 
strategy would utilize them to the full.1. From several 
countries came the reminder of the importance of the 
younger generation—the value of the late Dr. Aggrey’s con- 
tacts with students; the results of the tentative efforts by 
the Student Christian Movement in South Africa; the trans- 
forming influence of Christian schools and colleges in 
Turkey. 

To sum up the matter, there are two fundamental needs 
which must be met if the present race tension is to give place 
to mutual understanding and goodwill, and the statement of 
these two alternated throughout the discussion. One is in 
the realm of the mind—the need for patient study of the 
facts, and their meaning. The second is of the spirit, and, 
without conscious design it found expression in the appeal 

1See sections III and IV of Dr. Dexter Taylor’s paper, pp. 90-117. 
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for faith, hope, and love. And the greatest of these is love. 
‘Christian love,’”’ said Professor Jorge Bocobo, ‘‘nourishes 
the tree of life, which is for the healing of nations.”’ 

In those two demands the Council saw the unique oppor- 
tunity of the world mission of the Christian Church. 
There are no more important people in the world’s life 
to-day than those who live and work in constant and in- 
timate association with people of another race, and the 
missionary work of the Church is of itself the biggest single 
force making for understanding between nations and races. 
To that body of knowledge essential to the right ordering of 
human intercourse, missionaries are making continuous 
contribution. And the mission of the Church is an offering 
of faith, hope, and love. 


Part Three 
THE COUNCIL'S STATEMENT 


ADOPTED BY FORMAL VOTE OF THE COUNCIL 


The following statement was prepared by a com- 
mittee appointed by the section of the Council which 
discussed The Christian Mission in the Light of 
Race Conflict. After consideration and amendment 
by the Council as a whole it was accepted by formal 
vote as their official statement. 


IV—14 


CHAPTER VIII 
RACIAL RELATIONSHIPS 
THE Duty oF CHRISTIANS 


LL Christian forces, and particularly the International 
Missionary Council, dedicated as they are to prepare 
for the establishment among all mankind of the Kingdom of 
God, are bound to work with all their power to remove race 
prejudice and adverse conditions due to it, to preserve the 
rights of peoples, and to establish educational, religious, and 
other facilities designed to enable all alike to enjoy equality 
of social, political, and economic opportunity. 

The Fatherhood of God and the sacredness of personality 
are vital truths revealed in Christ, which all Christian com- 
munities are bound to press into action in all the relation- 
ships of life. These truths are too often denied and défied 
in inter-racial relationships. Antagonism and _ suspicion, 
envy, greed, pride, and fear blight the growth among the 
races of mankind of ‘the fruit of the Spirit, which is 
love, joy, peace, long-suffering, gentleness, goodness, faith, 
meekness, temperance.” 

Our Lord’s thought and action, the teaching of His 
apostles, and the fact that the Church, as the Body of Christ, 
is a community transcending race, show that the different 
peoples are created by God to bring each its peculiar gift to 
His City, so that all may enhance its glory by the rich 
diversities of their varying contributions. The spirit which 
is eager to ‘‘bear one another’s burdens and thus fulfil the 
law of Christ’’ should permeate all inter-racial relationships. 
Any discrimination against human beings on the ground of 
race or color, any selfish exploitation, and any oppression of 
man by man is, therefore, a denial of the teaching of Jesus. 

While we thank God for the courageous, persevering, and 
prophetic action taken by many communities and individ- 
uals toward achieving the will of Christ in the improvement 
of inter-racial relationships in areas where such friction is 
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particularly acute, we confess with humiliation that we in 
the Christian churches are still far from realizing this 
principle even within our own borders. 

It is the duty of the Christian forces everywhere, and 
particularly of the International Missionary Council and its 
constituent bodies, to learn more fully the mind of Christ on 
the problem of inter-racial relations, and to press forward 
boldly the realization of permanent world-wide under- 
standing. 


A CONSTRUCTIVE PROGRAM 


The Christian forces require a constructive program of 
action, based on scientific knowledge and successful experi- 
ment, and perpetually adjusting itself to the new demands 
of changing situations. 

Contacts between economically more powerful and weaker 
races frequently lead to exploitation, resulting in widespread 
inj@stice and suffering. 

It is imperative that Christians, and especially those in the 
immediate areas concerned, should take steps to end these 
conditions by creating, informing, and influencing public 
opinion, by presenting their constructive plans before 
responsible administrative authorities, and, where necessary, 
by pressing for legislative action. 

The situation confronting us is both grave and complex. 
Racial contacts, prolific in friction, and discontent occur 
under different conditions which appear to call for different 
approach. 


A. Two or More Races Living Side by Side in 
the Same Country 


The difficulties which arise when two or more peoples, 
differing in color or race, live side by side in the same coun- 
try would, this Council believes, be mitigated if steps were 
taken: . 

1. To establish the utmost practicable equality in such 
matters as the right to enter and follow all occupations and 
professions, the right of freedom of movement, and other 
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rights before civil and criminal law, and the obtaining and 
exercise of the functions of citizenship, subject always to 
such general legislation as, without discriminating between 
men on grounds of color and race, may be necessary to 
maintain the social and economic standards of the com- 
munity as a whole. 

2. To secure that the land and other natural resources of 
the country are not allocated between the races in a manner 
inconsistent with justice and with the rights of the in- 
digenous peoples. 

3. To apply the Christian principle of brotherhood and 
equality in the eyes of God to matters of social relations and 
to the common life of the community. 


B. Subject Peoples 


Where the case is that the affairs of a subject people are 
administered by a governing class of another race, the ruling 
race should regard itself as entrusted with the duties: 

1. Of insuring that the economic resources, and still more 
the human potentialities, of the country under its adminis- 
tration are developed in the interests of the indigenous 
population. 

2. Of aiding the peoples so to conduct their affairs that at 
the earliest possible moment they will be able to stand alone 
and govern themselves. 

3. Of aiding the peoples to protect themselves against 
such evils as alcohol and noxious drugs, which come in the 
train of Western civilization. 


C. Migration and Colonization 


Migration and colonization raise problems which are 
again different. Almost all large migratory movements are 
due to one of two causes: political or religious persecution, 
and the endeavor to secure better economic conditions. 

1. Inthe former case the duty of Christian people to succor 
the oppressed and persecuted is clear, and that these should 
be received in the spirit of Christ and admitted to the fullest 
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participation possible in the common life of the community 
in which they seek refuge. 

2. Migration in order to improve the economic circum- 
stances of life is more general in modern times and more 
productive of friction. It may be considered to take two 
forms, each with its peculiar dangers. 

a. The migration may be from a more advanced country 
towards a less developed one. In this case the danger is 
that the indigenous peoples should be ousted from the rights 
and privileges they enjoy, and the considerations given 
under the first heading are applicable. 

b. When the migratory movement is in the reverse direc- 
tion, the danger is that the standards of civilization and of 
economic welfare attained by the more advanced nation 
may be threatened by the influx of people accustomed to, 
and able to accept, a lower standard, both of civilization and 
of welfare. The Council recognizes that it is reasonable for 
the higher civilization to protect its standards, and to that 
end it may be expedient to restrict immigration into its 
territories. But such restriction, it believes, should never 
make discrimination among intending immigrants upon 
grounds of color or race, neither of which can, in the opinion 
of this Council, be held to be in itself a legitimate ground for 
exclusion. 

Further, it is desirable that a country should have regard, 
not merely to its own economic situation, but to that of 
other peoples, and that it should not yield to the temptation 
of adopting short-sighted measures, which impede such 
redistribution of population as may be in the best interests 
of the world as a whole. 


D. Other Inter-Racial Problems 


In concluding the examination’ of the circumstances 
which tend to produce inter-racial ill-feeling the Council 
cannot overlook the fact that, while international organiza- 
tions exist which can bring the public opinion of the world to 
bear upon issues which would otherwise be treated from an 
exclusively national standpoint, there are nevertheless cer- 
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tain grave problems which still escape the salutary check of 
the international conscience. In particular: 

1. The relations between the peoples of a metropolitan 
State and those of its colonies, possessions, and other 
dependencies. 

2. The virtual hegemony exercised by one people over 
another as a result of the establishment of financial and 
economic control. 

3. The acquisition of special privileges, of which the 
leading example is the status of extra-territoriality. 

The Council cannot refrain from expressing the conviction 
that in these and similar cases the States concerned are 
responsible, not to themselves alone, but to the moral 
judgment of mankind as a whole, and to God. 

The Council looks forward to the time when such rela- 
tions, where they still exist, will be made amenable to the 
public opinion, not of any one nation or group of nations, 
but of a world, organized and equipped to judge them by the 
standard of universal justice. 


FE. Research 


Authoritative research is called for into many aspects of 
the problem. For the purpose of a Christian solution the 
following projects are eminently needed: 

1. A searching analysis of the social, political, cultural, 
psychological, biological, and religious factors that con- 
tribute to create inter-racial antagonisms. 

2. A careful study as to where, at this stage, inter-racial 
friction is most critically and dangerously at work; in what 
other areas it is beginning to develop; in what forms it 
emerges; and in what direction its results trend. Sources of 
friction, relatively small and temporary in character, but 
with important repercussions, such as labor, and to a less 
extent, even student migrations, call for special attention. 

3. New light must be sought from the life and teaching of 
Jesus in face of the conditions of His own time, in their bear- 
ing upon this problem, as well as from the teaching of the 
apostles and the nature of the Christian Church in itself. 
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In making provision for the efficient pursuit of such 
research, which is incumbent upon the Council, one of the 
outstanding practical elements of hope in the situation is the 
existence of numerous organizations and personal activities 
in every continent that are beginning to work toward a 
solution of the problem. It need hardly be stated that it is 
desirable for the International Missionary Council to enter 
into relations with these, and to share the results of their 
researches and of the experience that they and the Council 
are accumulating. 


F. Immediate Action Necessary 


Christians, collectively and individually, are also called, 
under the guidance of God and in faith in His supernatural 
resources, to courageous and discerning action, with a view 
to the ultimate victory of the will of Christ over all inter- 
racial antagonism. We would emphasize the need that each 
national missionary, or Christian, council or committee, 
where unchristian conditions provocative of such antago- 
nism prevail or threaten to develop, should work toward a 
Christian solution. 

Action should be directed immediately at least to the 
following ends: 

1. To bring knowledge and Christian conviction to bear 
powerfully upon the shaping of individual conscience and 
public opinion which will be decisive in solving this problem. 

2. Continuously to keep the churches everywhere aware 
of the world-wide nature of the problem and of efforts to- 
ward its solution, and sensitive to their responsibility in 
relation to it; and in particular, to make this integral to the 
training of the missionary, and the education of the younger 
generation in the older and the younger churches. 

3. To cultivate in the home and the school, through books, 
periodicals, and speech, as well as through personal contact, 
that natural friendliness of children toward each other 
without regard to race which God has implanted in their 
hearts. 

4. To encourage the exchange of students and teachers of 
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different countries in order to strengthen mutual under- 
standing; and to influence all those engaged in education as 
well as in the production of books, of films, and of the press. 

5. To develop the consciousness in every nation that the 
common courtesies of life are an elementary duty, whether 
in relation to members of other races who may be guests or 
fellow citizens in our own land, or in relation to the peoples 
whose countries we may visit. In lands where different 
races live side by side full participation in social, cultural, 
and above all religious inter-racial fellowship, and the 
development of personal friendship which such intercourse 
engenders are the natural expression of our common Chris- 
tianity, and are obviously to be welcomed as a step towards 
world-wide understanding. 

6.. The members of every race should be encouraged to 
express their missionary conviction in personal service, and 
measures which debar them from so doing are to be strongly 
condemned. The desire of the Negro Christians of America 
to witness for the Gospel in the homeland of their forefathers, 
as well as in other fields, under such conditions as those 
defined in the report on the conference on the Christian 
Mission in Africa (held at Le Zoute in 1926), is a ground 
for profound satisfaction. 


CONCLUSION 


The missionary enterprise itself, as an instrument of God 
for bringing into being among all races the Church of Christ, 
has it in its power to be the most creative force working for 
world-wide inter-racial unity. For ultimately our closest 
union with each other is our union with Him; and His com- 
mandment, “Do unto others as ye would men should do 
unto you,” and ‘‘That ye love one another even as I have 
loved you,”’ if carried into practice in all relationships, would 
solve the problem, and rid the world of this stupendous 
menace. 

All our work, therefore, must have as its conscious goal the 
fulfilment of our Lord’s prayer, ‘‘That they all may be one,”’ 
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and the realization of the triumph of His Kingdom when all 
peoples shall bring their glory into the City of God.1 


1 At a session of the Council, subsequent to that on which the report on 
racial relationships was passed, the following resolution was unanimously 
carried: That the principle and ideals which this Council has adopted in 
the report on racial relationships with regard to equal rights for races, it 
declares and maintains also with regard to the equal rights of men and 
women in and between all races. 
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